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‘‘Well, he aint ’cordin’ to contract, an’ the 


First Prize Serial Story. | bargain’s off,’’ said Peck, turning away surlily 


LARRY. 


o- In SIx CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


him. 
Martha Corliss looked with some pity on the 
‘ shivering boy. She had been strangely touched, 
A Seana & © eee Tene. | not long before, when a golden-haired little girl 

“Not that little runt!’’ ex-/| had been taken away in the Duffords’ big covered 

claimed Farmer Peck, explosive- | wagon. Three months ago the Duffords had 
ly. “Why, he don’t look ’s| buried their little Bessie, and Mrs. Dufford had 
though he could drive a mosquito | leaned over and kissed the child she was taking. 
to water! No, sir, Ae aint the Miss Corliss looked from the boy to the burly 
kind I want: A good stout, | farmer. She knew how much Peck had disliked 
likely lad that'll be of some use, | her for a year or more—ever since she had 
an’ kin take his chance bime-by. | refused to marry his son. Peck’s glance fell 
I’ve got three sons settled on/| before her piercing gaze. She leaned over the 
gov’ment farms of their own, | side of the seat and said to Mr. Harford: 
an’ my las’ boy’s 
turned seventeen, 
an’ he'll soon be 
poundin’® on the 
gate for freedom. 
I want some one 
to grow up in 
his place. But 
ye can't work no 
sich poor stock off on me!”’ 

Mr. Peck was a large, burly, 
corn-and-pork-fed man, a Western 
farmer. He stood in front of the 
railroad station, opposite a large 
country store 

The “little runt’’ was a slim, 

pale-faced lad, looking younger 
than his twelve years, with large, 
wistful, blue-gray eyes, and a 
pinched nose that seemed to shrink 
as he listened to the man’s words. 
His hands were small, his fingers 
thin like agirl’s. He worked them 
nervously now. His shrinking, 
shivering aspect made him less 
prepossessing. 

He looked from Peck to the 

person to whom the farmer had 
spoken. This was Mr. Harford, 
a young man who was superintend- 
ing the dispersion of some half- 
dozen city waifs sent out by the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

Mr. Harford passed his arm 
protectingly over the little fellow’s 
shoulder, smiled persuasively at 
Peck, and said: 

“You'll find him a nice, honest, 
trusty lad. We have known him 
more than a year. The boy we 
were going to bring for you had a 
streak of luck at the last moment. 

Some well-to-do relations turned 

up. And this chap wanted to try ° 
the West. There’s a big country for him to grow| ‘Anything the matter with the boy ? 
in, and if he had a chance, I haven’t a doubt | consumptive.” i 

he’d grow.”’ | Nothing wrong with him except hardship and 

“Well, ZJ aint going to take him—not right | privations. He has fair health, and has earned 
away, anyhow. That boy the Murrays took, | his living these two years back. He is an honest, 
now he’s a real likely chap. That's my style! | bright little fellow, and there ought to be a good 
None o’ yer milk-an’-water scrubs. You can’t | home somewhere in the wide world, where he 
work this boy off on me, an’ that’s all there is | could have fresh air and wholesome food. He’d 
about it!’ pay for his keep, wouldn’t you, my son?’ The 

As Farmer Peck turned with a snort of disdain | man smiled confidently down in the boy’s face. 
he faced a wagon in which sat a plain, grave “Yes, sir.” He tried to smile back at Mr. 
country woman in a rough cloak and knitted | Harford, but the tears stood in his eyes. 
hood, with a letter and a newspaper in one of her “See here,’ said Miss Corliss to the young 
hands. There was a faint smile of contempt on | man, “I aint had mutch ’pinion of strays, and I 
her lips as she looked at Peck, who promptly | don’t need help just now; but he looks so peaked 
addressed himself to her. | that I’m sorry for him. I'll give him shelter for 

‘Here, now, Mat Corliss,’ he cried, in a the winter and fat him up, unless he’s one of 
derisive tone, ‘‘here’s a chance to trot out your | Pharaoh’s lean kine. But I dunno’s I'll promise 
good feelin’s! Here’s an objec’ for your charity! | to keep him for good an’ all.”’ 

Come, now, you folks who haint nothin’ to do| ‘Dunno’s you will! Soon’s you fat him up 
with your money, an’ aint likely to git merried | real good I'll be ready to take him off your 
an’ have fam’lies of your own, you’d ought to be | hands,’’ put in Peck, with a sneer. 

benev’lent. Here’s a poor little scrawn, come all Miss Corliss made no reply. 
the way from New York, hardly stout ’nough to | believe the child could be “fattened.’’ He looked 
hold together ’thout bein’ corded up. I aint no| more likely to die than live. 
time to nuss up sich a poor shoat. You've | too, and he attached no more importance to his 
plenty of time to be readin’ news an’ novels. | jeering remark than Miss Corliss did. 

Come now!”’ “Well,” said she to Harford, “‘if you're willin’ 

The boy wiped away some tears with his coat- | to let him stay with me, he sha’n’t be hurt. You 
sleeve, as he listened to this description of him- | folks come round every now an’ then. 
self. 

‘Never mind, my lad,’’ said Mr. Harford, 
cheerily. ‘We'll find a home for you yet.” 

‘*Wasn’t he brought for you, Peck ?’’ demanded 
Miss Corliss, rather haughtily. 








He looks 


| write to you, an’ mebbe he’d take some one’s 
fancy by spring —”’ 

The little boy glanced at her, then up in the 
face of his friend. 

“Step over to Miller’s,”’ said the 





woman, 


| 


jas the woman’s steady eyes seemed to pierce | 





The Ride 


She did not really | 


So Peck thought, | 


He could | 


nodding toward the store. ‘Ask them what they | 
know of Mat Corliss—whether she'd be likely to 
starve creeturs or humans,’’ and her face softened 
to a queer ghost of a smile. 

While Mr. Harford went to the store, to which | 
Peck followed him, Martha Corliss studied the 
shrinking little fellow, and then threw open her 
fox-robe. 

“Jump up here an’ get warm,” she said, ‘‘an’ 
le’s talk. I’ve read ’bout little fellows like you 
hus’lin’ round for a livin’. Lord knows there’s 
hus’lin’ enough here, but you do it ona full 
stomach. Dare say you’ve been hungry time an’ 
again ?’’ 

A full smile brightened her face. Nothing 
could make a handsome woman of her—it was | 
too late for that; but her brown eyes had a 





to Long. Ridge Farm 


humorous glint in them, and her face, if shrewd 
and showing marks of exposure, was not hard, 
but, indeed, rather kindly. 
He sprang up; she tucked him in. 
pleasant the furry robe felt to the boy! 
‘“What’s your name ?’’ she asked. 
“Larry.” 
“Like the country ?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ 
“Folks dead ?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ 


How 


in a softer tone. 

Then he winked hard. 

“*Yes,”’ she said, abruptly. She was afraid he 
would cry in another moment. There was once 
a little lad older than this one—what made her 
think of it now? 

‘*Like horses an’ creeturs of all kinds ?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am. I can drive a horse. A fellow 
in New York used to let me drive his sometimes.”’ 

She laughed at that; a pleasant, jolly laugh it 
was. 

Harford came from the store with a satisfied 
expression. 

*“You sent me, you know, Miss Corliss,’’ he 
began. ‘It was your own risk, and your own 
offer to fat him up. Well, Larry, have you been 
entering into a conspiracy with Miss Corliss ?” 
Harford smiled up at the lad, who looked smaller 
and whiter among the yellow fur. 

“We don’t often do things this way, Miss 
Corliss, but if you will keep him until spring,” 


| said Harford, ‘“‘may be you'll like him so well 


you won't want to give him up. We should 
want him to write, and not to leave your protec- 
tion unless Mr. Peck concludes to take him. 
What do you say, Larry ?”’ 


Larry smiled shyly up at the woman, and 
cuddied closer with an indescribable confidence 
that touched her heart. “I'd rather go with you 
than go with him,”’ he said, looking toward Peck. 

“Oh, he won’t bother you,’”’ she said. ‘He 
don’t want a boy that can’t stand workin’ to 
death! ‘ Don’t you be afraid of Peck. I'll take 


| care of you.”’ 


*‘He’s a good, honest, straightforward boy,” 
said Harford. “I am glad to know he will be 
well fed and housed. There are so many of them 
in the cities, and so many evils !"’ 

“Well, you can find me any time—Martha 
Corliss, Long Ridge Farm. They know me all 
round here. I aint likely to skip out with my 
stock an’ hay an’ corn. An’ he’s at liberty to say 
whether I treat him well or not. I don’t ev’n 
b’lieve he’ ll skip out.”" 

Harford picked upa 
bundle from the plat- 
form, and handed it 
intothe wagon. Then 
he slipped two half- 


dollars into Larry’s 
hand. 

“That's for paper 
and postage. Since 


you are to be a sort of 
honorary guest, you 
must have a little sta- 
tionery of your own. 
I know you will be 
a good boy, Larry. 
Don’t get homesick.” 
Larry was unable 
to express his grati- 
tude toward Mr. Har- 
ford with words, but 
his thin face showed 
it plainly enough. 
“Good-by, sir,” he 
said. After a few char- 
ges to Miss Corliss, 
Mr. Harford stepped 
back on the platform. 
The crowd which 
had gathered to see 
the unusual scene had 
dispersed. .Peck had 
mounted his wagon, 
and driven away. The 
woman tucked Larry 
up closer, thinking of 
the little motherless 
lambs she had nursed. 
Then she turned the 
heads of her horses— 
great strong creatures 
they were — toward 
home. 
“I s’pose York’s’a 
she said, partly to 


’ 


mighty big place, aint it?’ 
turn his attention. 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ Larry answered, shyly. 

‘“What'd you do fora livin’, before Mr. Harford 
took you ?”’ 

‘*Most everything.”’ 

“Sold papers ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, an’ I 
an’ swep’ sidewalks.”’ 

‘“‘When did your father die ?”’ 

“I guess it was “bout six vears ago.” 

‘What did he do?” 

“Well, he used to play.” 

‘“*What'd he play ?”’ 

“The piano. He was sick a long while—not 
real sick in bed. He had a cough.”’ 

‘*What'd you do after he died?” 

‘‘Mother gave music lessons. Then she got sick, 
and the piano had to be sold. We got awful poor, 
and one day I came home from school, and the 
neighbors were all in —”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Miss Corliss said in the pause, drawing 
him closer. 

“She kissed me a good many times, and I 
promised her I'd be good and never tell lies nor 
steal, and I stayed there on the foot of the bed 
most all night. Then Mrs. Bergen took me home, 
and they carried mother away.’’ The boy’s voice, 
which had waxed quite loud with sudden confi- 
dence, faltered. 

‘*You poor little mite! And then —’’ 

“Mrs. Bergen married Mr. Teale. She had 
three children, and he said he wouldn’t have me 
round, and I must go to an Asylum. But TI went 
and lived with some boys at an old woman's, and 


run errands sometimes, 
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began to work. The boys laughed at me because | sky,”’ said Mat. ‘You don’t half fill the chimney- 
I didn't talk like them and swear. They licked | corner, granny, an’ I’ve brought some one to help 
me sometimes, and drove me off beats, and last | you, to keep you company.” 

winter was just awful. Then I went to the Boys’; ‘Humph! Don’t want no comp’ny!” 

Lodging House and the Mission School, and found | Larry was frightened, and rose from the box. 
Mr. Bruce. ’Twasn’t so bad in summer.” | Granny stared into his face, felt his neck and his 

“But you wanted to get out of it, eh?” hands, then gave a contemptuous cry. 

“Yes, ma’am. When they told about the fellows “Comp’ny! What did possess ye, Mat Corliss? 
being sent out West to good homes, I thought I’d | I aint dyin’ for nocompany. And to fetch in this 
like to come. I was tired of knockin’ round and | here miserable scrawn! ’Fore you know he’ll 
' | die on your hands. Law sakes—aint there any- 

‘Well, you won't go cold and hungry any | body but you totake him! :Chimley-corner, says 
more.”’ | you! Well, there aint no room for him in the 

“I’m willin’ to work,’”’ said he, looking up at} same chimley-corner with me!”’ 
her with sudden pride. “I can do a good many | AMANDA M. Dove tas. 
things for your folks if they’ll only keep me.” | (To be continued.) 

| 


goin’ cold and hungry.” 


“Folks! I haven't got any folks.” 
Larry glanced at her, perplexed. 
“Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ve got hired help, and horses | 
and cows and oxen and sheep and -pigs and | 
chickens. But my own folks are all dead. Every 
one of ‘em. You'll find a granny at my house, | 
but she aint my granny. She just stops with me. | 
My own folks are all dead."’ } 
‘Are your children dead, too ?’’ 


a> 
> 





TRIFLES. 


The massive gates of circumstance 
Are turned upon the smallest hinge, 
And thus some seeming pettiest chance 
Oft gives our life its after tinge. 
— Selected. 


*» 
> 





For the Companion. 


| 
“I never had any. I'm an old maid,” she said, KNITTING SUSAN. 
sharply. mes 
“Well,” Larry said, ‘I can do all your errands By Mary E. Wilkins. 
for you.” “I don’t b’lieve she can airn the salt to her 


Something in the boy’s voice sent @ strange | porridge,’’ said Widow Martha Pillsbury. She 
thrill over Mat Corliss, as he snuggled up closer. 
Nothing had moved her so in a long while. It 
occurred to her that this was a very lovable boy. 
“I guess I'm goin’ to be real fond of him,” she 
said to herself. And with this an awkward 
question arose in her mind. 

What would granny say at the bringing of a 
boy into the household? This had not seemed 
very important so long as Miss Corliss thought of 
Larry as but a temporary charge. But what 
would granny say if she supposed there were any 
chance that he would ‘stay right along ?”’ 

Miss Mat had taken granny into her house from 
pure charity ; nobody else seemed willing to put up 
with the old lady’s crabbed temper. “I said I'd 
make her comfortable, and I’m bound to do it,” 
she reflected. ‘‘S’posen this boy sets her back up, 
and she don’t like him—what'll I do about it?” 

She held the child closer to her side as she drove 
on. 

«There,"’ she said, huskily, ‘that’s Long Ridge, 
my farm. Acres and acres, as far as you can 
see—the best land about here—that big belt of 
timber, and that long stretch of rocky ground. 
I’ve wished many a time they had that down in 
the sandy countries.”’ 

She gave a short laugh. The November day 
was drawing to a close. The sun had dropped 
behind the ridge, and a luminous yellow light shot 
with orange flared up almost as if the nether 
wold were in flames. 

The boy's eyes wandered over great reaches of 
stubble field, acres of stacked cornstalks, and a 
wide immensity. 

‘‘Aint there any houses?" he asked, timidly. 

*‘Houses!’’ She gaveachuckle. ‘Well, we’re 
comin’ to mine. We aint nebberly out here. 
Widder Platt lives way off down below the ridge.” 

‘Don't you get lonesome ?”” A 

‘Don't have no time! There's plenty of things 








They were useless for nearly all practical pur- 
poses; but Susan moved the forefinger on the 
right one bravely. 

“TI can knit,’’ said she, again. 

There was the sweet, thoughtless laugh of a 
child about her mouth, but her blue eyes were 
vacant. 

“] don’t keer nothin’ about knittin’,” said 
Widow Pillsbury. ‘We can't afford to wear 
many stoekin’s to our house; we’ve got to go 
barefoot. I don’t b’lieve she can do anythin’ 
worth doin’ with them hands; an’ more than 
that, she’s simple. I’ve got two bedrid old 
women on my hands now; they gin out this last 
winter. I’ve got to look out for myself a leetle 
grain.” 

The seven old faces behind her leered and 
nodded approvingly. 

‘She don’t want no sich gal as that,’’ one old 
woman muttered. 

“T can knit,’’ Susan remarked again. 

She suddenly began to knit an imaginary 
stocking with imaginary needles, as if to prove 
| the truth of her assertion. 

“Do keep still, for massy sakes !"’ sniffed Widow 
| Pillsbury. 

Squire Mayhew, Deacon Eaton and Captain 
Cephas White, the three selectmen of Whitfield, 
looked at each other helplessly, then at Susan. 
| She gravely knitted on in pantomime, the most 





le 
| 





| bent over her knitting-work, did not pay any 
| attention to the talk concerning her. Her fingers 
looped the yarn swiftly around the needles, and 
| all her simple mind seemed to be on them. 

“T never see her beat for knittin’,”” Mrs. White 
told her husband that night, after Susan had gone 
to her straw bed in the attic chamber. 

Capgain Cephas White had a masculine contempt 
for and ignorance of all purely feminine industries. 

“Don’t seem as if that was much towards her 
keep,’’ said he, dubiously. 

“T guess you'd think it was if you had all the 
knittin’ to do for eight men-folks, an’ some of 
*em goin’ through a heel a week,”’ returned his 
wife, ‘tan’ the rheumatiz in all your knittin’ 
fingers, into the bargain.” 

Mrs. Captain White had all the stern resolution 
of an early New England matron. She had long 
been overworked, but had still grasped her duties 
hard, however sharply they pricked. She had 
cooked and washed, tended. the dye-pot and the 
wheel and loom, molded candles and knitted, and 
her will had kept her flagging muscles to their 
tasks. 

She had never flinched nor complained; but 
now no one knew what a relief to her was that 
knitting girl m the corner. 

Full of faithful and sober affection for her 
family as was Mrs. White, she gave little expres- 
sion to it in looks or words; but sometimes her 











“i can knit.” 


comin’ up an’ growin’, trees a-bloomin’ an’ birds 
a-singin’, an’ lambs an* calves an" colts caperin’ 
‘round. An’ there’s crops to put in, an’ ’fore you 
get turned round it’s mpenin’ an’ harvestin’ an’ 
-sellin’ an‘ gettin’ fixed up for winter, an’ oh, land! 
then gettin’ ready for spring. Mebbe it seemed 
longer when I was little as you ”’ 

They turned into a lane. There was a tolerable 
house, but small compared with the barns, and 
great sheds with colonies of haystacks. A large 
flat stone lay before the door. 

Miss Corliss sprang out, and Larry came clam- 
bering down after her. An old man-came around 
and greeted her, taking the horses. 

Twilight was filming the air. As she opened 
the door the scarlet flare of the log and corn-cob 
fire startled the child. Miss Corliss strode in and 
dropped her bundles. 

Larry marched straight to the immense fire- 
place, and stood there speechless, with shining 


eyes. A great cat came and brushed against his 
legs. The boy turned and lifted his face to Miss 
Corliss. 


‘When my mother was a little girl, she had 
just such a fireplace as this,’ he said. ‘She used 
to tell me about it. I wisht she could ’a’ come 
here !”* 

“I wish she could have,” said Miss Corliss, 
with a thick voice. She smoothed the boy’s hair. 

“I’m glad you like my fire,’ she added. ‘‘Tige 
likes it.”’ She stooped to take up the great cat. 
*An’ he likes you, too. I hope granny will. 
Tige don’t often take to strangers. Do you like 
my house, Larry ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. I can begin and work now, if 
you'll give me something to do.”’ 

‘*Well, I guess we'll have our supper first,’’ she 
laughed nervously, withemotion. She pointed to 


stood with her hands on her hips, and scowled , forlorn pauper of them all; unable to gain footing 


| meditatively, as she looked at the girl who stood, 
as it were, on trial. 
“T can knit,”’ said Susan. 


| in an almshouse; tossed like a worthless thing 
_from one village to another, from Braintree to 
| Stoughton, from Stoughton to Whitfield; her 


“Do for massy sakes hold your tongue, child!” | claim to charity in each disputed—she did not 


cried Widow Pillsbury, irritably. “If you've | 
said you could knit once, you have said it twenty- | 
| five times in five minutes. There’s something to | 
| be done besides knittin’, I guess. Look at your 
| hands'”’ 
| Susan held up her hands with a pathetic readi- | 
| ness, and looked at them. 
| “I can knit,” said she, again. 
| Widow Pillsbury shook her head impatiently. 
| ‘There is no doubt that the girl comes on this 
town,”* said Squire Mayhew, magisterially; and 


Deacon Eaton and Captain Cephas White nodded | 


| with sober assent. 
There was quite a party in Captain White’s 
kitchen. Widow Martha Pillsbury with the town 
preg cnn old women, four old men and the 
girl, Susan Dix—stood before Squire Mayhew, 
| Deacon Eaton, Captain White and Mrs. Captain 
| White, who was tending a boiling pot over the 
| fire. 
| There was no regular almshouse in the town of 
| Whitfield, and Widow Pillsbury boarded the 
| town poor for a small stipend, to be eked out by 
their labor. 
She was popularly supposed to make quite a 

lucrative business of it; for under her shrewd 


management these miserable, trembling old people | 


did all the work on her farm. The old men 
| milked, tended the garden like live scarecrows, 
| and mowed in straggling rows. The old women 
| churned, washed the milk-pans and did other 
| little jobs indoors. 
| Widow Pillsbury had never refused a new 


seem to realize it. 


Captain Cephas White’s wife, Betsey, turned | 


away from her boiling kettle. She was a small 
| woman, with a stern and weary face. 
| ‘Can you knit stockin’s ?’’ she asked Susan. 

Susan smiled and nodded. 

“Can you seam, an’ narrer, an’ slip an’ bind ?”” 

Susan nodded again. Her eyes gleamed. 

Captain White’s wife went across the room to a 
cupboard, and took out of it a great blue yarn 
stocking with knitting-needles in it. 

‘“Here!’’ said she, peremptorily. ‘This 
done down to the heel; now if you can knit, jus’ 
knit.”’ i 

Susan seized upon the stocking with a little 
grunt of joy. All in the room watched her while 
she knitted. Mrs. Betsey White stood shaiply 
observant at her elbow. Presently she looked 
around at her husband. 

“She can knit stockin’s,”’ said she, decisively. 
“She’s set that heel as well as I could. I’m goin’ 
to keep her. I’ve got seven boys to knit for 
besides you, an’ I’ve got the rheumatiz in my 
hand.’ Then she turned to Susan. 

‘‘Take off your blanket an’ set down, an’ keep 
on with that stockin’,’”’ she commanded. 

Susan took off her blanket obediently, and sat 
down on a little stool which her new mistress 
indicated with a wave of her hand. Then she 
knitted on and on. Widow Pillsbury and the 
| town poor went away, and presently the three 
| selectmen, after settling upon the amount to be 
| allowed by the town to Captain White for Susan’s 





a chintz-covered box in the chimney-corner, and | recruit to her decrepit corps, but now she looked | board. 


Larry sat down there. 

At that moment a door opened opposite where 
Larry sat in the firelight, and a queer old woman, 
bent and grizzled, hobbled into the room. As her 
gaze fell on Larry she stopped, leaned on her cane 


for a few moments, and then straightened up as if | over her shoulders, and her feet were almost out | 


amazed. 


“What's this? What's this?’’ she cried, in a 


shrill, quavering voice. 
“This is my boy. 


askance at Susan Dix. 

| Susan was about sixteen years old, and tall 
and slender. Her poor blue homespun petticoat 
draped her awkward limbs scantily; her ragged 
little striped homespun blanket was drawn tightly 





| of her cowhide shoes. 
hands before them all. 
The hands had been badly burnt when she was 


She stood holding up her 


Rained down out'n a clear | a child, and allowed to heal without proper care. 





| Mrs. White, with wooden spoon in hand, 
| listened sharply while they discussed the matter. 
| She came of a thrifty family, and had married 
| into one, and had as keen an eye for a bargain as 
| Mrs. Pillsbury herself. 

“You'd ought to call it another shillin’,”’ said 
she. ‘She seems rather simple, an’ she’s goin’ to 
be considerable care. It aint likely she’ll earn 
enough to nigh pay for her keep, either.’’ 

Susan, in the corner, with her weak, fair head 


is | 








voice would soften with kindness when she spoke 
to Susan. She had had one girl of her own, but 
this girl had died when a baby. 

‘“‘Suppose Deborah had lived, an’ been left the 
way Susan is,’’ she sometimes reflected, with that 
singular insight into the past as well as the future, 
which is the outcome of a hard and stinted life; 
and sometimes the thought of the little dead 
Deborah seemed to abide in the chimney-corner 
with Susan at her knitting. 

Susan was well cared for. She had plenty to 
eat, and went as comfortably clad as any girl of 
| he: age in Whitfield. Mrs. White once sent her 
| to school, but the attempt to teach her proved 
vain. Her knitting-work, the mysteries of heel 
and toe, of seaming and narrowing, seemed to 
have exhausted all her slender mental power, if 
indeed her mind had been capable of acquiring 
other knowledge. 

She was quite helpless before her primer, and 
after one or two trials her school-days were over, 
and she returned to the one task which she could 
do well. 

As some little black cricket, a wanderer from 
the fields, might have sat on Captain Cephas 
White’s hearth, working its rasping fiddle, always 
in one note and key, so poor Susan sat there, 
always knitting. 

Sometimes, indeed, Mrs. White would bid her 
| put her warm blanket over her head and go out 
| to coast downhill, or slide on the ice, and she 

would obey readily enough, but she always 

| carried her knitting-work with her. Susan had 
no mates of her own age, but among younger 
girls and children she was quite a favorite. Her 
smiling docility made amends for her lack of 
wisdom. . 

She was always ready to drag the rude sled up- 
hill after the coast, and always ready to toil ata 
panting run across the ice of Mattapog Pond, 
holding a long stick, to the other end of which 
children clung and slid. 

But always in the intervals of such sport she 
knitted. She knitted standing to take breath on 
the crest of the snowy hill; she knitted resting a 
moment on the opposite shore of Mattapog, under 
the shadow of its dark evergreens. 

Gradually her faithfulness to her occupation 
gained her a title as fitting in its way as the 
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squire’s or the parson’s. Everybody in Whit- 
field called her *‘Knitting Susan.”’ 

«“That’s Knitting Susan,’’ people would explain 
to some stranger from Stoughton or Braintree, 
peering wonderingly around the wing of a dusty 
“shay” at the girl going knitting down the street 
of Whitfield. 

There was among the village people a theory, | 
scouted by some and entertained doubtfully by | 
others, that Susan, when knitting, was “more 
like other folks.’’ It was evident to all, never- 


It was nearly two miles to Squire Mayhew’s, | Whitfield, how she had been found with her 


and it was nearly sunset when she came home- 
ward along the east shore of Mattapog Pond. 
On the other side the low evergreen-trees stood, 
black-green and clear against a golden sky. 

The weather had been very mild all day; the 
water had dripped from the eaves, the snow- 
banks had settled, and the fields looked like white 
honeycomb. The ice on Mattapog Pond showed 
watery patches. 

As Susan walked on, knitting, she heard a 


| knitting-work fast in her poor hands, which had 


been faithful even in death to their one task. 
And although it was many years ago, the tale 
still lives there. 


—___—_—_<- 2 —_—_— 
For the Companion. 


ROSE-MARIE. 


‘And look at Rose-Marie!’’ exclaimed Sophie, 


theless, that her smile was not so broad and | great shout of children ; ‘‘Hullo, Knittin’ Susan! | as she brought to a close the romantic tale of a 


wavering, that her blue eyes had become steadier, 

and her whole expression more concentrated. | 
“Sometimes when she’s on the heel I ask her| 

questions, an’ she answers as sensible as any-| 


body,” Mrs. Captain White would say, half- growth on the shore of the pond. There were | 


defiantly. She was sometimes inclined to be 
resentful when Susan was called ‘“simple.”’ 





Hullo!” 

*“Hullo!”” Susan called back, with ready 
merriment. 

The children came plunging out of the birch 


four little girls. One of 
them was Dorothy May- 
hew, the Squire’s daugh- 
ter. Her face was like 
a rose in the hood of her 
scarlet cloak; her voice 
was s\eet and imperious. 

“Drag us across the 
pond, Knitting Susan!” 
she demanded. 

Susan looked at them 
doubtfully, her fingers 
clicking the needles. The 
children all raised a 
clamor of appeal, their 
soft, radiant faces smil- 
ing up into hers. 

“Mebbe pond break 
through,’’ said Susan, 
shaking her head in a 
troubled way. 

“No, it won't, it 
won’t!”’ pleaded little 
Dorothy Mayhew. She 
danced up and down 
like a red bird. 
it won’t!”’ . echoed the other chil- 
Susan still looked doubtful, but she had 


“It won't! 


dren. 


The first Sabbath on which Susan attended | always thought the children very wise, and she 
service in the Whitfield meeting-house with | yielded. 


Captain Cephas White, his wife Betsey and his 
seven sons, she produced a great excitement by 
calmly taking her knitting from her pocket, and 
falling to work. 

She was seated between Mrs. White and the 
tallest son, David. David, his honest, sober face 
set straight ahead, and Mrs. White, intent in the 
depths of her poke bonnet on the discourse, did 
not at first notice her. 

Susan knitted through ‘‘foreordination’’ without 
interference, although there were heads craning 
toward the White pew and eyes, some amused 
and some scandalized, observing the desecration 
of the place and the day. 

But suddenly the long rod of the tithing-man 
was reached in past the file of Captain White and 
his sons, and rapped Susan smartly on the arm. 
Then the poke bonnet turned. 

“Put that knittin’-work into your pocket,” 
ordered Mrs. White, quite pale with wrath and 
horror. And Susan obeyed; but the earnest look 


with which she had watched the parson expound- | 


ing the doctrine of foreordination faded imme- 
diately. 

The innocent, wild smile came again; her eyes 
wandered aimlessly. A little while after the 
tithing-man had tiptoed back down the aisle 
Susan again knitted, but this time in her skilful 
pantomime; and her eyes were again fixed upon 
the parson. 
White nudged her sharply. Susan stopped, and 
hid her hands in her lap, but soon the pantomime 
recommenced. 


The tithing-man again came forward, but his 


influence was brief. Susan knitted persistently 
on her invisible stocking, and tried to concentrate 
her poor mind upon “effectual calling.” 

Captain Cephas White and his wife had long 
conferences with the parson and deacons over 
the matter. 


“The whole of it is, she can’t seem to sense the | 
doctrines unless she’s either knittin’ or makin’ | 


believe knit,’’ said Mrs. Betsey White. 


The poke bonnet turned, and Mrs. | 


| , 
The evergreen-trees on the opposite shore of 


Mattapog Pond stood out bleaker against a paler 
sky when the little expedition started. Susan 
held the long birch pole in her misshapen hands, 
which had good power of grasp in them, and the 
four children clung to the pole, sliding on their 
heavy little shoes. 

Many a time, had they been older and wiser, 
they would have turned back, if indeed that 
could have been done safely, for the ice upon 
Mattapog Pond proved terribly treacherous. 
Often they had to leap from one ice-cake to 
another; but the children only laughed and 
shouted more merrily. 

Susan tugged on as fast as she was able over 
the clear spaces of ice, straining forward with 
sidewise jerks, and at last they had nearly 
| reached the opposite shore in safety. They could 
hear the sweet roar of the one great pine in the 
midst of the low spruce-trees. 

Suddenly Susan was aware of a stretch of 
water between them and the shore. She was in 
advance of the others by the length of the birch 
pole. There was ample time for her to jump, but 
she stopped short. 

*“Pond’s breakin’ in!’ 
rude, untrained voice. 
Jump! jump! jump!” 

She seized the frightened children one after 
another and pushed them toward the edge of the 
ice, calling out, “Jump! jump!" 

She fairly forced them over. Little Dorothy 
Mayhew was last, and she shrank back, crying. 
The fissure was quite wide. Susan raised the 


she shouted, in her 
*“Pond’s breakin’ in! 


birch pole threateningly over her pretty head as | 


if to strike. 

“Jump!” she screamed; ‘or I’ll whip, whip, 
whip!” 

And little Dorothy jumped in a panic, and 
cleared the water safely, although she fell flat on 
the other side, and was dragged up by her sobbing 
comrades. 

But after that there was no chance for Susan. 


The subject was such a bewildering one that no | The space of dark, deep water was far too wide 


finally decisive steps were taken. Poor Susan 
continued her Sabbath pantomime of the week- 
day task, but always with occasional sharp 
nudges from Mrs. White’s elbow, and hard raps 
from the rod of the tithing-man. 


However, as time went on, Mrs. White con- | 


| 


sidered Susan, in the main, very much improved. with wide, deep water all around her. 


| to be cleared. Dorothy’s jump had caused the 
| ice to recede farther. 

The little ones huddled together on the shore, 
| straining their necks toward Susan, and besought 
| her vainly to come. 


Mattapog 


“She aint so much simpler than some other | Pond had broken up after the long January 
folks,” she would sometimes remark, defiantly. thaw. 


She took great pains to hiave the locks of fair hair | 


She nodded smilingly to the little ones on the 


laid smoothly around Susan’s ears, and she even | shore. Then they saw her take her knitting- 


bought for her a tortoise-shell comb. The girl’s 
face, although it never lost the expression of a 
simple child, was round and rosy, and almost 
pretty. 

Mrs. White had much pride in Susan’s knitting, 
and indeed her exploits in that direction became 
the wonder of the village. 
admitted that she paid well for her keep, since | 


work out of her pocket and begin to knit. 

She paid no more heed to the wailing children. 
It was as if poor Susan were trying to collect her 
simple wits to meet death, as she had tried to 
collect them in the meeting-house, 
thundering of the stern Puritan doctrines in her 


Even Captain White | ears. 


She stood there quite erect, and set the heel of 


she not alone wholly supplied the whole White | her stocking. The children watched and wept. 


family with stockings, but earned many a shilling | 
by knitting for other people. | 
It was just two years from the time Susan Dix 


Then they saw her waver and reel, and dis- 
| appear. 


It was a half-hour after that before Squire | 


had come to Whitfield, on a sunny January | Mayhew came and took the crying children home 


afternoon, that Mrs. White sent her to Squire 
Mayhew’s with some finished stockings. Susan 


by the road on his ox-sled, and it was noon of the 
next day before Knitting Susan was taken 


But Susan stood now on a small island of ice, | 


with the | 


| lost princess. She was sitting on the broad stone 
steps which led from the school-room door to the 
| flagged garden walk; and the larger girls had 
| gathered around her there. 

All eyes were turned on Rose-Marie, who 
| blushed up to the roots of her fine chestnut hair. 
| ‘There she is,’’ continued Sophie, “living with 
| grand’mére in that little yellow cottage, spoiling 
her hands with cooking and washing, when who 
| knows but she may be the daughter of some very 
rich sugar-planter, from whom she was stolen 
when a child by a wicked nurse, and carried to 
the cemetery, where grand’mére found her ?”’ 

The girls still stared at Rose-Marie, who had 
heard every word. 
hands under her apron, and chewed a lemon-leaf 
to conceal her embarrassment. Sophie went on: 

“Some day a carriage will roll up to grand’- 
mére’s door. The black coachman will descend 
and knock. A beautiful lady, dressed in yellow 
satin, and a black lace overdress looped with— 
with humming-birds, will look from the window, 
and say, ‘Rose-Marie, my child! Have I found 
thee at last ?’”’ 

The class-bell cut short this fascinating story ; 
but in the quiet school-room, where the black- 


the tasks, Rose-Marie had involuntary, dazzling 
visions of the gay satins, jewels, gauzes and 
feathers, which played so prominent a part in the 
romances woven by Sophie Fleurette. 

She could almost see the lovely lady leaning 
from the carriage window, and talking to grand’- 
mére. Of course, if her real parents ever found 
her, grand’mére would go with them, and be 
treated very nicely; meanwhile, it was hard that 
she should ruin her hands and her complexion, 
even to help good grand’mére. 
now, was only a milliner, 
comparative -luxury, with 
servants. 

Sophie was already talking of the brilliant 
wedding she expected to celebrate when she left 
school. Rose-Marie felt a rising desire to triumph 
over her in some way; and as for learning to 
|make artificial flowers, and to serve behind 
Madame Fleurette’s counter, subject to Sophie’s 
mocking patronage,—a prospect which had 
already been discussed for her,—she would never 
consent to that! 

Never had the yellow cottage looked so low 
and flat, and its rooms so small and close, as 
when she cams home from school that day. 

“Come, Rose-Marie! quick, my child!”’ called 
a shrill voice from the kitchen. ‘The comfitures 
| will burn if I neglect them, and there are a 
hundred things to attend to; and now you must 
give poor Blanche her bath.”’ 

Blanche, the white Cuban poodle, sat shivering 
and moaning on the rug, casting looks of anguish 
on the tub of warm water, and the towels spread 
before the open hearth. 


but she lived in 
work women 


the street, her favorite though forbidden play- 
ground ; and she gave a sharp yelp as Rose-Marie 
| plunged her into the water. 





had been a dancing-master once, but was now 
half-crippled with rheumatism—had gone out. 
Grand’mére was always at home. She passed 
| now briskly to and fro from one little charcoal 
| furnace to another. Sweet smells of violets and 
orange-blossoms told that she was making the 
syrups and crystallized flowers which she skilfully 
prepared for the confectioner. 

Rose-Marie was thinking of the story of her 
own infancy, so often told her. 

Fifteen years ago, early on the morning of All- 
Saints’ day, an elderly woman, in a worn, black 
silk gown, whose rusty crape veil hung in limp 
folds, carrying a carefully wrapped tissue-paper 
parcel, passed through the great iron gates of 
the cemetery. 

Down the white avenues of tombs, sweet with 
the fragrance of hothouse flowers and spicy 
chrysanthemums, she walked softly ‘along on her 


flat cloth shoes, and only stopped when she came | 


to the high, white wall, ,with its tiers of black- 
lettered slabs and open niches, the vacant spots 
yet remaining where the dead might be bricked 
up into their narrow cells. 

Behind her was the family vault of the rich 
Chevalliers, hidden in hedges of evergreen and 
rose; arches of vines over the railings enclosing 
its grounds, and benches and chairs of ornamental 
iron set in sociable groups along the marble- 
| flagged walk to the entrance. 

Upon the grim wall in front of the woman 
| were three slabs, bearing these inscriptions: 

“Lucien Latour;’’ below that, ‘‘Marie Latour, 
| wife of the above}”’ and lower still, close to the 
ground, ‘‘Rose-Marie Latour, infant daughter of 
| the preceding.” 


The woman, who was Grand'’mére Latour, | 
| unpinned her tissue-paper parcel, and took out | 


| 


carried them in a bag on her arm, but she knitted | tenderly out of Mattapog Pond. And by night | three wreaths of pure and snowy roses. True, 


another stocking as she went along. 


the tale had spread over the whole village of 





they were made of paper; but how mueh longer 





She hid her brown, rough | 


robed Sisters moved softly about, overlooking | 


Sophie’s mother, | 


and | 


Her paws and tail were black with the mud of | 


Grandpére—good old Professor Latour, who | 


they would last than others, and really how much 
prettier for those who cannot get natural roses in 
November! 

She fastened them on, and kneeling before the 
three poor tablets, prayed and wept. 

All at once grand’mére looked up, and then 
around. A baby’s voice had roused her—a 
weary little cry of trouble. The sound came 
from the tomb of the rich Chevalliers; and in the 
arch of arbor-vite at the entrance stood a tins 
child, whose bright curls and dark blue eyes were 
not unlike those of her own little lost grand- 
daughter. 

She dropped her beads, and took the baby up 
in her arms: It had been lying 
marble, fast asleep, and its sunny curls were 
moist with dew. Some careless mother had left 
it there, while gossiping with her companions as 
they decked the tombs. 

So Grand’mére Latour thought, as she stilled 
its cries, and walked up and down, looking for 
the mother; but nowhere in all the stony alleys 
could she find any one to claim the child. 

The hour was growing late. It was time for 
her to be at home. But she could not abandon 
the little one. 

Something in the touch of the cold fingers 

clinging to hers reminded her of that last, faint 
clasp of baby Rose, her grandchild, before she 
| sank into her quiet sleep; and she said to herself: 
| ‘I cannot leave the child here, hungry and 
|}cold. I shall take it home, and the gate-keeper 
| may tell the mother when she comes where it is.”’ 
| She left her name and address with the gate- 
| keeper before taking the child home under her 
| shawl; - but no one ever came to claim little 
| Rose-Marie, and she grew up in the Latours’ 
| dwelling as their own grandchild. 
When the little girl came to them she wore a 
| dingy frock of pale blue cashmere, faded, and 
| trimmed with torn lace. The rest of her clothing 
was coarse and common. These Madame Latour 
laid carefully away in her little brown chest of 
camphor-wood, and with them afterward some 
silky rings of yellow curls; for as Rose-Marie 
| grew older her pretty hair turned darker, and 
| when she was fifteen the long braids that hung 
| from her shapely head were dark brown. 

“Grand’mére,”’ said Rose-Marie now, as she 
set Blanche down to dry before the fire, ‘“‘do you 
Sophie and I can get 


on the cold 





| need more orange-flowers ? 
some for you around the square.” 

“It is true,’’ replied Madame Latour, ‘‘I have 
too much syrup here; but do not go anywhere 
else, Bébé. It is too late to stay long.”’ 

“Oh, I shall not stay,’’ said the girl, putting on 
her large straw hat and running out. 

A thought had suddenly occurred to her as she 
washed Blanche. She needed advice, and she 
knew of no one so competent to give it as Sophie, 
though she did not feel very kind toward her. 

Sophie was at the door of her mother’s shop. 
The two girls strolled off together, each with a 
basket, to the wide, quiet street around the 
corner. Here and there they stopped to pick up 
the snowy and perfect fallen orange-blossoms 
which starred the grass on the untrodden pave- 
ments; but Rose-Marie knew that her grand- 
mother preferred those which had not fallen. As 
they came in sight of the large house of the 
Chevalliers, she pulled Sophie's sleeve. 

‘See, Sophie,’’ she said, ‘‘we can ask them to 
let us gather some here. How many trees they 
| have, allin bloom! And there is no one at home 
but the servants.” 

‘“‘There never is,’’ returned Sophie, standing on 
| tiptoe to peep through the closely-barred iron 
| gate. ‘They have been in Paris for years and 
years; ever since Madame Chevallier lost her 
| husband and children in the fever.” 
| “That is what I wanted to ask you,” 
| Rose-Marie, in a low voice, arresting her friend’s 
hand as she tried to reach the wire bell-pull. 
| “Supposing, whispered,—“‘you 
| know I was found at their tomb in the cemetery,— 
supposing the wicked woman who stole me from 

my parents had brought me back at last, so they 
might find me there on the day of All Saints ?”’ 

Sophie stared at her. She had already for- 





said 


Sophie,’’ she 


gotten her ingenious fiction of Rose-Marie’s 
parentage. 
“They always say,’’ Rose-Marie went on, 


“that Madame Chevallier /ost her children; and 
they might not all have died. Supposing one 
had been stolen, and that one —”’ 

“Oh, of course!’’ cried Sophie, enthusiastically 
embracing her. ‘I see it all, Rose-Marie! You 
must be right! Let us go in, and we may find 
out something !”’ 

She jerked the bell-wire impatiently, her black 
eyes sparkling with excitement. Rose-Marie, on 
the contrary, grew cold and nervous. She felt as 
if she were about to betray poor grand’mére, 
waiting patiently at home, with the bubbling 
syrup and little Blanche. 

“Do not say anything, Sophie, till we are 
certain,’’ she whispered, as the gate opened, and 
they stood in the broad, gravelled walk leading 
to the stately house. 

The wrinkled old housekeeper received them 
kindly. 

“Oh, yes,’ she said, “‘you may come in and 
take as many flowers as you wish. Only, for the 
orange-blossoms, you can pick but those of the 
bitter trees; they grow in the garden back of the 
house. I will take you through to it.” 

The long, lofty halls, floored with marble, and 
| lighted by stained glass, had a subduing effect 

even on Sophie. Dark faces scowled from the 
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old portraits on the walls at the two girls, as they 
woke the echoes of their solitude. 

“What a pretty face!’’ exclaimed Sophie, 
stopping before a picture of a sweet-faced, dark- 
eyed lady, with a rosy child at her feet. 

‘Madame Chevallier and her little boy,” 
explained the old woman, shaking her turbaned 
head sadly. ‘The poor lady: She lost her 


children and her husband, all in one week. That | 


was the eldest.”’ 

“Did they all die of the fever?’’ asked Rose- 
Marie, timidly, her heart beating high. 

“Every one.” 

‘The little girl, too?’’ pursued Sovhie, putting 
the question which trembled on her friend’s lips. 

The old woman looked at her sharply. 

‘Madame Chevallier never had a little girl. 
They were all boys,’”’ she answered, briefly, 
passing through the wide folding doors on the 
piazza, and into the garden back of the house. 

Sophie laughed to herself. 
heaped her basket with the white blossoms, 
reddened for anger and shame. The old house- 
keeper, meanwhile, passing from tree to shrub, 
arranged two magnificent bouquets, which she 
handed to the girls when they were going. 


Sophie went into raptures over hers, but Rose- | 


Marie took her own quite timidly and silently. 
This was all the Chevalliers would ever give her 
of their great wealth! She thought she would 
lay it on the tomb of the poor little boys who had 
died of the fever, and who were not, after all, her 
brothers. 

Sophie, she feared, would tell the other girls of 
her disappointed ambition, for at best she was 
but an uncertain friend, and Rose-Marie parted 
from her with a feeling of relief. 

She told at home where she had obtained the 
flowers. 

“The Chevalliers ?’’ said grandpére, who was 
smoking his pipe in the corner. ‘“‘Alldead! Yes, 
and better so, from what we hear.’’ 

Rose-Marie looked up incredulously. 

“How so, my friend?’ asked grand’mére, 
from her lace-work. 

“They were all gamblers and drunkards—some 
of them insane,”’ said the old man, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. ‘Itwasin the blood. They 
could not help it; but Madame Chevallier may 
well feel glad that none of her sons should live to 
be like their father.” 

Rose-Marie thought perhaps it was best she 
had not been born a Chevallier. However, she 
carried the bouquet next evening to their tomb, 
and sat down to rest on one of the iron benches. 

The three Latour slabs were before her, and 
their withered wreaths rustled in the soft spring 
breeze. 

Perhaps she ought to have divided the flowers 
among these; but in spite of Sophie’s biting jests, 
a faint little hope still nestled in her heart that 
she could not be the child of any but grand 
parentage, or have anything in common with the 
obscure and lowly. 

‘‘May I sit here for a few minutes, my. pretty 
lady ?”’ said an insinuating voice behind her. 
Rose-Marie, turning, saw a stout, swarthy 
woman, with two heavy baskets on each arm. 
She looked dusty and tired. Apparently she was 
a peddler, passing through the cemetery as a 
short cut from one street to another. 

“Certainly,’’ said the girl, pleased with the 
deference of word and manner, uncalled for by 
her shabby gown and straw hat. ‘But this does 
not belong to me. I am only resting here.’’ 

The woman glanced shrewdly at the pretty, 
conscious face as she put down her heavy baskets 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Can I sell mademoiselle something this 
evening ?”’ she asked, unstrapping one of them, 
and displaying a tray of bright ribbons and cheap 
jewelry. 

“A ring for your pretty hand, or a ribbon for 
your hair? Or an amber necklace ?”’ 

“Oh, no, thank you. I have no money at all,” 
said the girl, touching the glittering circlet of 
amber beads which the woman showed. 

“Then those beautiful flowers were not for any 
of your family ?’’ asked the woman, glancing at 
the imposing tomb behind her. 

‘‘No,’’ said Rose-Marie. ‘I have no family— 
that is, I do not know where they are.”’ 

“And how is that?’ inquired the peddler, 
replacing her tray. 

She seemed so interested, so sympathetic! 
Rose-Marie, feeling very much flattered, told her 
story little by little, unaware that the woman was 
adroitly drawing it from her. 

‘And this is the very place,’* she ended, ‘‘where 
grand’mére found me.”’ 

“Is it possible!” cried the woman suddenly, 
rising and stretching out her broad arms to 
embrace her. ‘Can you be the baby I lost so 
many years ago? Ah, my child, what long, 
weary journeys I have taken in search of you!” 

“Oh, no! no!” exclaimed Rose-Marie, shrink- 
ing back in disgust. 

Now she saw that the woman had a heavy, 
coarse face, and perceived that her breath smelt 
of beer and garlic. Her small, sharp eyes were 
vindictive, as well as shrewd. 

“Alas, she does not recognize me!’’ said the 
peddler, wiping her eyes with a gaudy handker- 
chief, from behind which she stole a look at the 
girl’s frightened countenance. 

“Come,” she said, suddenly, picking up her 
baskets. ‘‘Take me to this woman you call 
grand’mére, who stole my baby from me, and we 
shall see if she, too, denies it!” 


* | 
Rose-Marie, as she 


“But, indeed,"’ said poor Rose-Marie, ‘‘she did 
not steal me—she found me here, where my real 
mother had left me.’’ 

“And did I not search for you everywhere,” 
said the peddler, fiercely, ‘‘crying for my child? 
And there was none to tell me where she was.”’ 

“The gate-keeper never saw anything of you 
| again.” ’ 

“Did I think of asking him? No, I flew down 
the streets, to right, to left, thinking you had 
strayed through the gates, from the place where 
my poor husband lay buried. I had no money 
to help me; I was taken ill of the fever, and lay 
for months in the hospital, unconscious,’’ she 
continued, glibly, ‘“‘but now I have found you, 
the old woman must give you up. Show me 
where she is!”’ 

Rose-Marie went out from the cemetery, where 
she had buried the last of her bright hopes, with 
| a sinking heart, and the peddler followed. 
Grand’mére and Blanche stood on the door-sill 
| of the yellow cottage in the narrow, dusty street. 
| The girl, hastening toward them, caught grand’- 
| mére around the neck, with a wild outburst of 
sobs. 

“Grand’mére, don’t let her take me!" 

“What is the matter?’ asked grand’mére, 
drawing Rose-Marie into the house. 

The peddler, following, began a voluble expla- 
nation, while Blanche barked, grand’meére stared, 
and Rose-Manie wept aloud. 

The woman gave such an accurate account 
of the events, time and place, that grand’mére, 
not knowing she had learned these details from 
Rose-Marie, grew puzzled, and then nervous. 
She had always looked forward with anxiety to 
the possible reappearance of Rose-Marie’s mother 
in some unwelcome shape. 

“My good woman,’’ Madame Latour kept 
repeating, vaguely, ‘‘it may be so—it may be so. 
Perhaps you are her mother; but then we have 
had her so long, we have grown to love her so 
that we could not bear to lose her.” 

Rose-Marie, who had thrown herself, sobbing, 
on the floor, felt as if she were justly punished for 
her ungrateful desire to leave them. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ added grand’mére, timidly, finger- 
ing a bright little key in her pocket, “perhaps 
madame may still leave her with us. We are not 
rich, but if any pay is needed, a small sum —’’ 

This, indeed, was all the peddler wanted. She 
saw that Madame Latour had been frightened into 
taking the very course she wished; but intending 
to impress her still more, she burst into a perfect 
storm of passionate reproaches, and laid a heavy 
hand on the girl’s shoulder to drag her away. 

All this time no one had thought of the old 
professor; but at this moment he hobbled in. 
He had gone out to borrow the paper, and 
replenish his pouch at the tobacconist’s. 

As he entered the tiny parlor, leaning on his 
stick, his white moustache bristling, the peddler 
grew still, and looked uneasily toward the door. 

‘What is this?’ he asked, striking his cane 
heavily on the floor, and looking from one to the 
other. 

Grand'’mére explained tearfully, and said, 
‘‘But if madame is indeed our little girl’s mother, 
we have some money laid by, as you know, and 
she may be satisfied to take that in exchange. 
You will not grudge it, my friend, I am sure ?”’ 

‘“Pouf! Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the old man. 
“If madame is her mother, she remembers, 
doubtless, everything concerning the deay child at 
the time of its loss. What dress did she have on? 
Eh, madame ?”’ He pointed his stick at her. 

‘““White,’’ answered the woman, startled into a 
reply, and selecting the likeliest color. 

“Ah, certainly! they all wear white,” growled 
the professor, nodding his head. ‘And the color 
of her hair and eyes ?”’ 

“Dark,’’ returned the peddler, sulkily, looking 
at the heavy masses of chestnut hair. Rose- 
Marie was still sobbing, and her blue eyes were 
hidden. 

“Of course!’’ retorted grandpére, with great 
satisfaction. ‘Open the little chest, Rose-Marie, 
and show madame how much her memory is to 
be trusted !”’ 

Rose-Marie darted to the camphor-wood chest 
in the corner, and lifted its lid. From the delicate 
layers of grand’mére’s treasures floated the faint 
odor of dried sprigs of sweet-olive and vanilla- 
grass, as she brought forth the little blue frock, 
and the baby rings of soft yellow hair. 

“I think, madame,’’ said Professor Latour, 
scornfully, ‘“‘that you may have some trouble in 
proving your claim to our neighbors, whose 
memory on this subject is rather clearer than 
yours. Youmaygonow! You are an impostor!’ 
he shouted suddenly; and to the astonished eyes 
of grand’mére and Rose-Marie he seemed to 
tower almost to the low ceiling, as he waved his 
stick threateningly toward the door. 

The peddler had only stooped to pick up her 
baskets before she fled precipitately from the 
room. 

‘Dear grand’mére and grandpére!’’ said Rose- 
Marie, kissing first one and then the other, ‘I 
| Shall never wish to leave you again—never!”’ 
| We shall see,” said grandpére, wisely, sinking 
exhausted into a chair, his face still red with the 








to gather up some of the tobacco she had caused 

him to spill in her vehement embrace. 
Grand’mére, at this, uttered a sudden cry. 
“But Blanche, the beautiful! Where is she ?”’ 
Rose-Marie flew to the door, but it was too 

late. The peddler had disappeared around the 








corner into a. maze of alleys, and with her the 
Cuban poodle, at once the joy and anxiety of 
their lives. 

To one person, however, the woman’s disastrous 
visit proved a blessing in disguise. It sobered 
Rose-Marie. Her dream of greatness gone, 
she became quite willing to learn to be a milliner 
at Madame Fleurette’s; and one of her first cares 
there was to save money from her earnings to 
buy a new Cuban poodle. 

It is white, and it is named Blanche; but its 
character has certain points of difference from 
its predecessor’s. It does not, for one thing, run 
out in the muddy street so much, and needs 
fewer baths. Susan B. Haus. 
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For the Companion. 


HYGIENE IN THE NURSERY. 


By CYRUS EDSON, M.D., 
Health Department, City of New York. 


People who have passed the age of twenty-one 
years have, as a rule, merely the waste of the 
body to supply from the food taken into the 
stomach and digested. As the amount of strength 
and nervous force resulting from this food is 
generally in excess of that required to make good 
the waste, or that which is used up, there results 
a storing up of strength and force to which, 
ordinarily speaking, we give the name of stamina. 

It is a reserve which may be called on when it 
is needed, as when we are under unusual strain 
or when we are sick. We all know of cases of 
disease from which the patient recovered as the 
result of having what is commonly called ‘a 
splendid constitution.’’ This means that during 
a more or less prolonged period of good health 
this person had accumulated a reserve stock of 
strength and force, which was sufficient to enable 
him to resist the disease. 

Exactly where or how this reserved force is 
stored up we do not know. All we can be certain 
of is that it exists in the majority of grown people 
between the ages of twenty and fifty, and that by 
its aid disease is resisted or, when contracted, 
is expelled from the system. 

With children, from the moment of birth until 
the growth is attained, there is much less of this 
reserved strength, of this storing up of force. 
The reason is simple: the food which children 
take must not only make good the waste which is 
constantly going on, but must also supply the 
great mass of material needed for growth. 

The digestion in children is more rapid than in 
grown people, and they eat more in proportion to 
their weight. A healthy boy of twelve will eat 
as much as a man of forty, if not more; yet asa 
rule he will not accumulate fat. 

The great supply of blood is used up in the 
new bone and tissue of-his rapidly growing body. 
The demands which growth makes on him render 
it impossible for him to accumulate inactive 
tissue, nor can he store up much potential energy. 

Should the growth of a child cease for any 
reason, it will become fat and will store up force; 
but as soon as the growth begins once more these 
reserves are rapidly used up. 

The younger the child, the more fully does this 
law seem to work. Babies do nothing but grow 
for the first two years or more of their lives, and 
they use up rapidly the food they take. 

It is a corollary of this growth, and of the fact 
that the growth itself prevents the accumulation 
of nervous force and strength, that children are 
very much more sick than are grown people. By 
this I mean that when disease attacks a child it 
seems to attain its full power within a few hours. 

It is the common experience of physicians, as 
well as of parents, that a child who is in perfect 


health may be desperately ill within a day and a} 
night, and that remedies seem to lose their power. | 


This is easily understood when we reflect on the 
real function of the majority of medicines, that 
of stimulating into more active form the resis- 


tance which nature herself makes to disease. The | 


drugs lose their efficiency because in the child 
there is so little of this reserve power and force to 
be stimulated. : 

It follows naturally from what I have said that 
hygiene—by which we mean those precautions 
which ward off disease—is of even greater impor- 
tance in the case of children than in that of 
grown people. 

Take for example the poison of sewer gas. If 
you expose a grown man to its effects, nature 
will call on the reserved force to save him. This 
process of elimination of the poison which is 
carried on by the aid of the reserved life force 
begins instantly. Consequently the man does 
not get sick at once. 

There is a considerable period during which he 
will not feel well, and during which the fight goes 
on between the poison and the life force which is 
repelling it; but with a child there is little or none 
of this. The poison has only to overcome the 
resistance of the active life force in order to gain 
a foothold. There are no reserves to be brought 
up when nature’s first line of defence goes down. 

The term ‘contagion’ is applied to those 


| disease-poisons that require direct contact with 
unwonted exertion, while he directed Rose-Marie | 


the person suffering from them to effect their 
reproduction, but infection is transmissible 
through the medium of the air or some other 
agent, such as water or food. 


It is scarcely necessary for me to say anything 


about guarding children from contagion. It 
may be assumed that no parents voluntarily will 


permit their little ones to come into direct contact 
with persons suffering from disease. 

It is, however, well for me to point out that 
contagion may be carried by clothing or other 
objects which have been touched or handled by 
the sick. If, then, there is a person suffering 
from a purely contagious disease, it is well to 
send the children out of the house so long as the 
attack continues. 

When we come to the question of infectious 
diseases, we strike something which demands the 
utmost watchfulness and care in the nursery. 
The way in which the poisonous germs will find 
their road to the bodies of the children, and the 
unexpected paths they will discover for them- 
selves, are wonderful. It is the experience of all 
physicians that children are struck down by 
disease which can only have been caused by these 
poisons when it is perfectly impossible to find out 
where the poisons come from. 

The late Doctor Frank Hamilton, one of the 
surgeons who attended President Garfield during 
his last illness, was something of a monomaniac 
on the subject of sewer gas. He held the opinion, 
and often expressed it, that a standing basin in a 
nursery is more dangerous than a venomous 
snake. In this I am inclined to agree. 

The power of sewer gas to find its way through 
water is marvellous, and I do not believe the traps 
in the waste-pipes can be trusted. It is far better 
to select a room for a nursery or for young people 
to sleep in that has no such basin in it. If the 
bath-room be next to this room—it never should be 
if it may be avoided—care must be taken not only 
to flush the sanitary carefully every evening, but 
to be sure that the bath-room is most thoroughly 
ventilated at night. 

At least once a day the sanitary should be 
flushed out with a couple of pails of water poured 
into it directly from the pail,—the most effective 
way to give a thorough cleansing. 

Great care, too, should be paid to the bath-tub, 
as the waste-pipe from this communicates directly 
with the main waste-pipe in the building. At 
night it is a good practice to run in enough disin- 
fecting fluid to make sure that the water in the 
trap is thoroughly impregnated with it. 

Every day of the year the windows of the 
nursery should be opened, no matter what the 
temperature may be, and the room aired thor- 
oughly." Of course, if the weather is cold the 
children will be taken to another room while this 
is going on, and go on it should for at least an 
hour. But this is not, in itself, enough. 

Children are particularly sensitive to bad air, 
and it must be seen to that fresh air is coming 
into the nursery all the time. Do not be afraid of 
the children taking cold; they are in much more 
danger of that if they are kept in hot and badly 
ventilated rooms. 

One of the most common channels of infection 
is in the water we drink. Fortunately the safe- 
guard is as simple as it is trustworthy; we can 
invariably destroy the germs by boiling the water. 
If disease is rife, all water drunk by children 
should be boiled and allowed to cool before being 
given to them. 

Ice is not good for childien, for chilling the 
stomach is a fruitful cause of ailments of the 
bowels. But more than this, ice will carry germs 
of disease without lessening their power. Do not, 
therefore, put ice into the water the children 
drink, as they do not need it, and it may do them 
much harm. 

The utensils used to hold the food of young 
children should be washed in boiled water. The 
food itself must be most thoroughly cooked, nor 
should the children be allowed to eat such raw 
food as fruits during what is called an unhealthy 
season. All fruit for children should be pared 
before it is given to them. 

In the nursery the question of the milk supply is 
a very serious one. As cows are subject to tuber- 
culosis—what is ordinarily called consumption— 
and as it has been demonstrated beyond question. 
that the disease may be communicated by drink- 
ing the milk, it is apparent that no care in this 
regard can be too great. Especially is this true 
should there be in the family a consumptive 
| tendency. But milk will carry the germs of other 
| diseases if it be exposed to them. 
| We have fortunately a very simple method of 
| rendering milk harmless, even though it be 
infected. It has been demonstrated that heat will 
| destroy any and all of the disease germs that 
| threaten us. The lowest degree of heat necessary to 
| effect this is between one hundred and forty-six 
| degrees and one hundred and fifty degrees 
| Fahrenheit. We may be sure that all poisonous 
| principles it might have contained are made 
| innoxious. Two objections are advanced: Milk is 
| made somewhat more difficult of digestion, and 

to some people unpalatable, by being boiled; but 
| it is not necessary to heat the milk to the boiling 
| point to effect the desired result. If a thermometer 
be used, and a little care be taken not to continue 
the heating above one hundred and sixty degrees 
| Fahrenheit, and to maintain the heat at about this 
point for fifteen minutes, the taste will not be 
altered nor the digestibility of the milk apprecia- 
bly affected. 
‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,’’ says the proverb, and nothing truer was 
| ever put into words. Hygiene in the nursery is 
| not only valuable for its wisdom, it is the greatest 
| economy that may be practised. Keep disease 
away from the children if youcan. This demands 
no special training or education, it simply calls 
for a little common sense and a little care. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW A LITTLE BOY DISCOVERED 
A SUN-SPOT. 
By Sir Robert Ball, Astronomer Royal of Ireland. 


Many a boy who would like to learn something 
about the stars is deterred from an attempt by 
the fact that he has not a telescope. Now in the 
first place I would like to tell such a one that he 
can teach himself a great deal that is very inter- 
esting about the stars without any telescope at 
all. 

He can, for instance, begin by finding out the 
Pole Star, and learn the names of the different 
constellations, and also those of the principal 
bright stars which adorn them. To an intelligent 
youth this is a very interesting task, and as the 
seasons change the ever-varying aspect of the 
heavens will afford him endless occupation. 

When the constellations have been learned, the 
astronomer, whether old or young, will find that 
they gladden his view as, each successive year, 
he comes to recognize them in their familiar 
places. 

Then, too, the planets offer much useful study 
to the astronomer, even if he has no telescope. 
He can look out for the advent of Jupiter and 
Mars; he can watch their strange movements. 
He can follow with interest the growing effulgence 
of Venus as the evening star, and shortly recog- 
nize the same body again as a morning star. 

But I would nevertheless encourage the beginner 
to endeavor, by every worthy means in his power, 
to procure a telescope, so that, while he must not 
neglect to make the simple observations with his 
unaided eye, he may also be enabled to learn 
something of the more interesting features pre- 
-sented by the wonderful orbs of heaven. 

To illustrate how this may be done I shall tell 
how a bright little boy, not now more than ten 
years old, got over the difficulty, and actually 
made a telescope for himself which he could use 
with good effect for observing either in the 
heavens or on the earth. 

At first sight you might think this impossible. 
You have seen the smart-looking telescopes, with 
their bright brass tubes and their beautiful work- 
manship, in the shops of the opticians, and you 


may think it well nigh impossible that a child | 
could produce a piece of apparatus for which so | 


much mechanical skill was required. 

It must, however, be observed that the really 
essential parts of a telescope are comparatively 
few and quite simple, unless optical perfection is 
looked for. The necessary portions of the instru- 
ment are a tube furnished with a glass lens at 
one end, and another smaller glass lens at the 
other. 

The little boy to whom I refer had often seen 
good telescopes, and no doubt he thought it would 
be very nice to have a telescope all for himself. I 
dare say he would have been glad to have had a 
present of one if anybody had been good enough 
to offer it; but no such offer came, and from 
what I have since seen I believe the little fellow 
would have scorned to use a telescope made by 
any one else, when he had found out that he 
could make one for himself. 

The first thing to be done was to get the larger 
glass lens which was to form what is called the 
object glass. 

No doubt for a good telescope this should be 
made of two lenses of two different kinds of 
glass, most carefully shaped and put together; 
but this was beyond the boy’s capacity. He 
knew nothing about what is called achromatism. 
He managed, however, to possess himself of one 
of the lenses out of an old magic lantern; at 
least, this is what he used in one of his first 
attempts; but afterward some one gave him a 


little primitive carpentry. However, I do not 
think the stand was quite so successful as the 
telescope proved to be. It seemed to be dis- 
carded soon, and when I have seen the telescope 
it has generally been stuck between the rails of a 
cane chair. It could be directed at any height 
and placed in any position, and with this very 
| unusual style of mounting, the advantages of 
| the yielding paper tube were obvious. It enabled 
| the telescope to be pointed just where it was 
wanted. 

Great was the delight of my little friend when 
he had a telescope all his own and made by him- 
self; and many an hour has he spent amusing 
himself with it. 

Of course I need hardly say that such a con- 
trivance has no pretensions to be an instrument 
for accurate observations. Still, it is a veritable 
telescope, for does not the meaning of this word 
signify an appliance for looking at things which 
are far off? é 

It is the property of a telescope to reduce the 
apparent distance, and show the objects as if they 
were nearer at hand. This the little brown paper 
tube certainly does. It is true that, with such 
apologies for lenses, the distant object 1s not defined 
perfectly, but, nevertheless, it can be seen well 
enough for many purposes. 

One of its most frequent employments in the 
hands of its young possessor is to help him to 
observe the signal posts on a distant line of 
railway. These signals are too far to be visible 
to the naked eye, but they can be seen quite well 
with the rude little telescope. My young friend 
often finds much entertainment in studying the 
progress of the trains as indicated by the moving 
of the signals, viewed telescopically. 

Then, too, at night, 
the cane chair is brought 
to the window, and 
thousands of stars invis- 
ible to the unaided eye 
can be seen with the 
telescope, notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections. 
Many a little lesson in 
astronomy has the juve- 
| nile astronomer taught 
himself by its aid. 

I think the use of his 
telescope which inter- 
| ested him most is that 
| indicated by the title at 
| the head of this paper. 

It so happened that, 
at the close of the year 
1891, the sun was in a 
highly perturbed condi- 
tion, and an unusual 
number of spots were 
| visible on its surface. Some of these spots were 
of very large dimensions. They are not visible to 
the unaided eye, but it requires very little optical 
aid to render them perceptible with the telescope. 

Our young astronomer was desirous of seeing 
what his telescope could show on the sun; but as 
he had often employed a lens as a burning glass, 
he had learned enough to know that he could not 
safely put his eye to the tube of his telescope 
when it was directed to the great luminary. 

He had been reading my little book called 

*“Starland,”’ in which I have endeavored to 
describe in as simple a manner as I could the 
principal facts with respect to the heavenly bodies. 
He had seen in ‘‘Starland”’ a picture showing the 
| way in which the sun can be safely observed. 
A sheet of paper is held in front of the eye and 
| of the instrument, and by altering the focus of 
the telescope a clearly defined image of the sun 
can be thrown on the paper. This image is not 
too bright to look at, and a very pleasing view of 
the solar surface can be thus obtained. If there 
happen to be any spots on the sun at the time, 
they will be apparent as dark marks on the 
brilliant white circle. 

I do not suppose the sun was ever before 
examined with so quaint an apparatus as it was 
on that day of last November when the little boy 
adjusted his tube of brown paper, and held a 
white card to receive the picture. Great was his 
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rather larger lens, like one of those which, when 
put in a little frame and furnished with a handle, 
is used for magnifying photographs. 

The tube for this very primitive instrument 
was made out of brown paper, which, when 
covered with paste, was rolled round a tin case 
that happened to be about the right size. It was 
dried before the fire, and then the lens was fitted | 
into the end. Thus one part of the home-made 
telescope, and that by far the most important 
part, was provided. _ 

Next he had to procure the eye-piece for the 
other end. This is a comparatively simple | 
matter. All that is absolutely wanted is a small | 
lens like one of those often carried in the pocket 
to be used as magnifying glasses. 

I believe the little boy’s first instrument was | 
fitted with one of the lenses taken from a broken | 
pair of spectacles given to him by an old lady. | 
This was fastened into a small tube made of | 
paper in the way that I have already described. | 

To adjust the small tube to the end of the large | 
one, with the help of cardboard and paste, was not 
a matter of much difficulty. It was necessary to 
arrange it so that the tube could be drawn in and | 
out for the purpose of focusing. 

Thus the telescope was complete. Then came | 
the question of the stand by which it was to be | 


supported. This was provided by the aid of a| 





delight to see not only the image of the sun, but 
an unmistakable black spot. 

He has a fairly good notion of how to use his 
pencil, and so he forthwith drew a little sketch 
showing the position of the spot, and then taking 
his diagram to a mature friend who had the use 
of a powerful telescope, he asked whether he was 
not right. 

To the little fellow’s intense pleasure the great 
instrument when turned on the sun verified the 
existence of the spot. He was allowed to com- 


plete his sketch with the help of the large telescope, | 


which showed the way in which the spot was 
shaded. 
Thus you see how this little boy, ten years old, 


| not only discovered a sun-spot, but did so with a | 


telescope that was fashioned by his own hands. 

Of course a little instrument so constructed is 
wanting in all optical refinement. The stars as 
shown by it seem to be flashing with bright colors 
which really they do not possess, and they are 
decorated with rays and tails that have no natural 
existence. I think, however, you will agree that 
this little instrument has had its use. 

It has taught the little owner more about lenses 
and the principles on which telescopes are con- 
structed, than he would have learned if he had 
been presented with a costly instrument from the 
optician. If he ever becomes an astronomer, I 


more sincere pleasure than he had the day he 
discovered the sun-spot with his 
telescope. 
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For the Companion. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


If you leave the beautiful city of Valparaiso, 
on the coast of Chile, and sail almost due west 
into the broad Pacific Ocean, you will see, looming 
up on the horizon, on the second day out the 
jagged outline of a large, mountainous island. 


abruptly from the sea that landing is impossible, 
while the rugged peaks and ridges appear utterly 
barren and desolate. 

But at last, when you draw close under the 
great dark cliffs, and coast along to find an 
| anchorage, beautiful little valleys are passed, full 
of green trees and shrubs, while pretty, trickling 
streams and waterfalls flow between banks of 
moss and ferns, and glitter in the mellow sun- 
shine. 

Presently a promontory is rounded, and you 
enter a large semicircular bay, around which the 
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ragged that you feel almost as if you had floated 


wind is felt. The low, smooth swells over which 


and upward till lost in the mountain-tops. 
There is a good shingle beach, upon which it is 
easy and safe to land from a small boat, and as 





| foot upon the island of Juan Fernandez, where 
| ‘Robinson Crusoe”’ lived one hundred and eighty- 
| five years ago. 
| Two valleys, winding down from different 
| directions, join a short distance back from the 
| Shore, and here now stands a little village of 
| small huts scattered around a long, low, one- 
| storied building, with a piazza running its whole 
|length. In this house lives the man who rents 
the island from the Chilean government, and the 
| village is made up of a few German and Chilean 
families. 

The tiny town is called San Juan Bautista, and 
| the crater-like arm of the sea on which it is 


posed prototype of Robinson Crusoe, first landed, 
is now called Cumberland Bay. 

This island is now rented for about one thou- 
sand dollars a year. The rent is paid partly in 
dried fish. 
ties of fish and raising cattle and vegetables 
wholly occupy the contented settlers, and much 
| of their little income is obtained from the cattle 
and vegetables sold to passing vessels. 

The cattle need no care, and the vegetables 
almost grow wild. Turnips and radishes, first 


from the shore, it takes but a few moments to set | 


situated, and where Alexander Selkirk, the sup- | 


home-made | 


doubt if any further discovery will afford et Back of the little town, in the first high cliff, 


is a row of caves of remarkable appearance 


hewn into the sandstone. An unused path leads 


| to them, and a short climb brings one to their 


As you approach it the mountains seem to rise so | 


the ship’s anchorage is but five hundred yards | 


| 


Catching and drying the many varie- | 
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dark mouths. 

About forty years ago the Chilean government 
thought that a good way to be rid of its worst 
criminals would be to transport them to the island 
of Juan Fernandez. Here, under the direction 
of Chilean soldiers, these poor wretches were 
made to dig caves to live in. In 1854 they were 
taken back again, however, and the caves have 
since been slowly crumbling away. 

Around their dark mouths now grow beautiful 
flowers and creeping vines, while their damp 
floors are covered with bright green carpets of 
moss and graceful ferns. Most of these caves 
are deep, and some of them are connected by 
galleries. One large one looks as if it had once 
been used as a church. 

Near by is another cave, large and roomy, with 
shelves inside cut in the sandstone walls. In this 
cave Selkirk is supposed to have lived. Its front 
is now scarred with many names and letters 
carved by travellers. 

A mountain path, cut with great labor by the 
poor convicts, leads up one of the valleys and 
over the steep ridges to the crest 
of the mountain range between 
two high peaks. 

The climb on a sunny day is 
a romantic ramble. Tall 
ferns, large-leaved begonias, pretty 
blooming flowers and bushes with 
large foliage spread over the moun- 
tain-sides, while through the rocky 
crevices little crystal streams run 
bubbling down toward the sea. 

High up on the lofty mountain- 
slopes, and overhanging the frown- 
ing precipices, grow graceful 
myrtle-trees, with here and there 
a stately palm. Among the scented 
flowers there is a continual mur- 
mur of humming-birds, their 
glossy colors glinting in the sun- 
light as they poise over the 
fragrant flower-cups. Many vari- 
eties of these little beauties are 
found nowhere else than on this 
island. 

At last the narrow ridge 
reached; and here, in the cool 
south breeze which sweeps across, 
one can rest and gaze about him. 

What a dizzy height it is! The 
narrow ridge is scarcely two yards 
wide, and from its steep sides the 
rocky slopes sweep down, down, 
to north and south, crumpled and 
jagged and broken, till bounded 
by a dimly curving stretch of 
golden sand, and a white fringe of 
glistening surf. Then away in all 
directions, as far as the eye can 
reach, stretches the dark biue, 
endless ocean. 

Here poor ‘Crusoe’ used to 
watch day after day throughout 
those weary years of waiting. 
Sometimes his heart would bound 
as his straining eyes would catch 
the glint of a snowy sail on the 
horizon, but it would sink again 
into dull, hopeless aching as the 
little speck would slowly dis- 
appear, too eagerly speeding be- 
fore the favoring breeze to cast a 


most 


is 


mountains tower up so straight and rough and | thought on Juan Fernandez. 


At other times the gladdening sail would grow 


into the crater of an extinct volcano. The pro-| larger and larger till a big ship would sweep 
tection is so complete that scarcely a breath of gracefully toward the harbor, and the waiting 


nan would bound recklessly down the mountains 


you gently ride splash upon the rocks with a | to greet his rescuers; but alas! only to see the 
light musical roar, which, mingling with the | dreaded Spanish flag of blood and gold unfurl, 
barking of seals, is echoed and re-echoed upward | from which in terror he would flee again to the 


mountains or into the tree-tops, there to crouch 
until his enemies had departed. For Selkirk was 
a Scotchman—a subject of Great Britain, which 
was then at war with Spain; and he knew that it 
would go hard with any stray Briton who fell into 
the Spaniards’ hands. 

The narrow ridge where Selkirk watched is now 
called ‘The Saddle,’’ because at either end of it a 
big rocky hummock rises like a pommel. On one 
of these is now a large tablet, with inscriptions 
commemorating Alexander Selkirk’s long and 
lonely stay on the island. It was placed there in 
1868 by the officers of the British ship Topaz. 

This lookout is not by any means the highest 
point on the island; for near by a great mountain 
towers up three thousand feet higher, and ends in 
an inaccessible peak of rocks of such shape that 
the Chileans call it e/ Yunque, or the Anvil. 

In the days of the penal settlement a free pardon 
was offered to any convict who could climb to the 
top of ef Yunque; and many brave fellows tried 
the desperate chance, only to roll down dead and 
mangled from some treacherous crag. 

The panorama from Crusoe’s Lookout is grand 
and beautiful. The north side of the island is 
wooded with great pimento and cottonwood 
trees and myrtles, all garlanded with moss and 
vines. The southern slopes are bare of trees, but 
much covered with a tall grass resembling oats 
on which the wild goats browse in large flocks. 

For many years, and especially in Selkirk’s 


sown here by Selkirk himself, now grow rank | time, the island swarmed with goats. The buc- 


and wild in the valleys like weeds. 
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the coast of South America made it their depot for 
fresh meat. Then the Spaniards sent dogs from 
Peru and Chile, and left them on the island to kill 
the goats; but the goats separated into small herds 
and lived in the inaccessible mountains, so that 
the dogs turned to the poor, helpless seals for food. 
So Juan Fernandez is now full of wild dogs as 
well as goats; but the seals or sea-lions are becom- 
ing scarce. 

The dogs are very expert in killing these 
awkward creatures. When they crawl out of the 
water to bask in the sun on the rocks, the dogs fly 
at their throats and kill them. Then they gnaw 
around the seal’s neck until the skin is loose, apd 
putting their paws upon it, drag the carcass out 
with their teeth like a pudding out of a bag. 

In the year 1563, or according to some accounts, 
1567, when Spanish settlements were becoming 
numerous along the coast of Chile, a Spanish 
sea-captain named Juan Fernandez, who was on a 
trading voyage from Lima to Valdivia, in the 
southern part of Chile, discovered and visited this 
fertile island, and resolved that when he returned 
to Peru he would ask for a grant of his discovery. 
He accordingly left a few goats on the island; but 
for some reason he never received the grant. The 
goats remained to increase and multiply unmo- 
lested until Crusoe’s time. 

In 1708, while the great English Duke of Marl- 
borough was fighting against France and Spain, 
some merchants of Bristol fitted out two privateers, 
the Duke and the Duchess, to go into the Pacific, 
and lie in wait for Spanish galleons returning 
from the Indies. The command was given to 
Captain Woodes Rogers. 

In February of the following year these two 
vessels were beating up the west coast of South 
America, and striving to reach Juan Fernandez 
Island in order to renew their supply of fresh 
water. When they got within twelve miles of the 
island, the pinnace was sent from the Duke to take 
a peep into the harbor to see if an enemy’s vessel 
lurked there. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon, and before 
the little boat could reach the shore night had set 
in. They were greatly surprised to see a bright 
light shine out from the gloom of the mountains. 
They at once returned to the ship, fearing that in 
truth an enemy was lying in wait for them. 

During the night the two privateers were cleared 
for action, and at dawn of day they sailed boldly 
toward the harbor, expecting to meet and fight 
Spanish ships; but not a ship was there! The 
pinnace was again sent in, and this time it could 
be seen from the ship that she landed. 

A long time passed, but she did not return, and 
Captain Rogers grew so anxious that he had guns 
fired to recall the little boat. Soon she obeyed the 
signal, but before she was alongside the ship it 
could be seen that she carried a strange creature— 
a man darkly sunburned, with long hair and 
flowing beard; bare-footed and bare-legged. but 
wearing a skirt and coat of goats’ skins, and having 
on his head a pointed goatskin cap. 

It was Alexander Selkirk, rescued at last! He 
had been four years upon the island, entirely alone 
there. 

After this Juan Fernandez became a regular 
rendezvous for privateers and buccaneers preying 
upon Spanish commerce from the East Indies. 
They built forts upon the island which still remain, 
and from there their vessels swept down upon the 
big galleons from Manila, laden with silks and 
spices and gold. 

One of the most daring of these privateers was 
Commodore Anson. He sailed from St. Helens, 
England, on the 18th of September, 1740, in the 
ship Centurion, with other ships in company. 

His voyage to Cape Horn and around it was a 
terrible one, lasting more than half a year. Living 
so long a time on nothing but salt meat brought on 
scurvy, a terrible disease. The companion ships 
were scattered by a gale, and when'at length the 
old Centurion reached the Pacific more than two 
hundred men had died, and she was but a floating 
pest-house. 

The dying survivors couid scarcely drag the 
sails about to suit the wind, and the only hope that 
any could recover from the hideous disease was 
to reach Juan Fernandez and get fresh goat’s 
meat and wild vegetables. 

One day they had almost sighted the island, but 
did not know it, and sailed many miles away again 
before they realized their mistake. It took nine 
days to get back, and in that time seventy men 
died. 

At last one afternoon the island was sighted, 
and the despairing crew grew strong with hope as 
a favoring breeze wafted them nearer and nearer. 
But alas! a terrible storm arose. It became as 
dark as twilight. Great black clouds rolled over 
the mountains of the island, and almost hid it 
from view, while a torrent of wind and rain burst 
upon the helpless ship. They let go an ancher and 
felt doomed, but the good ship hung on under the 
lee of the island all night, and in the morning it 
was clear again. 

With reviving hope they tottered to the capstan, 
but their feeble strength was not enough to lift the 
heavy anchor. Getting in all the slack chain, they 
trimmed the sails, and aided by a strong, favoring 
breeze, dragged slowly into the bay until close 
enough to drift ashore in boats; for they could 
scarcely row. 

Filled with delirious joy, the poor fellows 
tumbled into the boats, but many died in them 
before they could reach the shore. The island 
was turned into a hospital, and for many weeks 
the survivors lived there until all were well. 

During this time they planted the seeds of figs, 





peaches, cherries and apricots, and raised many 
garden vegetables. All these fruits have since 
grown luxuriantly on the island, and increased 
continually till the present day. 

Anson caught some old goats, whose ears had | 
been clipped by Selkirk thirty years before. 

When the British war-ship Challenger visited the | 
island in 1875, the sailors brought away a goat as a | 
| 


pet, and named him Robinson Crusoe. He wore a 
brass collar, and was taught to attend all musters | 
just as if he were one of the crew. At “pipe | 
down” he would kick up his heels and skip below | 
as nimbly as an apprentice boy. } 
He had never seen a cat, for the wild cats of 


Crusve’s day had all been killed by the Peruvian 
dogs; so he spent all his spare time chasing and 
teasing a poor pussy who had been the ship’s pet 
before his arrival. 

A small excursion steamer now runs from 
Valparaiso to Juan Fernandez Island. The round 
trip is made in six days, and three of these may 
be spent on the island in fishing and visiting those 
lonely but beautiful spots which, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, were the haunts of “Robinson 


Crusoe.” i. 
ENSIGN JOHN M. ELLIcortT, U.S. N. 
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For the Companion. 


EARNING A SUPPER. 


“It'll be low water a little after five, so come 
*round just as soon as you can,” said Harry Bray 
to Jack Holt, as they parted on their way home 
from school one afternoon late in February. 

The boys had agreed to go clamming together, if 
their parents gave their permission, and to have a 
grand clam chowder at Harry’s home after they 
got back. 

It took Jack but a short time to do his chores for | 
the night, to put on his heavy rubber boots and 
his overcoat, seize his clam-hoe and start over to 
join Harry. 

He had asked his mother for permission to go, 
and she had given it, bidding him be careful not to 
take cold. “But you’re not going until after | 
supper?” she asked. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I’m going to eat clams with 
Harry after we get home.” 

He found that Mrs. Holt was inclined to make 
more objections than his own mother had made. 
She was trying to persuade her son that the 
weather was too cold, the wind too boisterous, and | 
the night too near at hand for an expedition of the | 
kind. } 

“But, mother,” pleaded Harry, “we’re only | 
going over to Cole’s Point, just across the harbor. | 
There isn’t a bit of danger, is there, Jack?” 

“Danger? No!” said Jack, very confidently. 
“It’s perfectly safe, and—I’m awfully clam-hungry ! 
Please let us go, Mrs. Bray!” 

Mrs. Bray at last consented, and the two boys 
hurried down to the shore, anxidus to reach the 
clam-flats before the tide should turn. When they 
reached Jack’s dory, which was hauled up on the 
beach, they found that some one had taken away 
the oars, which were usually kept in it ready for 
use. In vain the boys searched along the beach, | 
looking in and around the other dories; not an oar 
was to be found. 

“We've got to give it up, after all,” said Jack, 
disconsolately ;*“‘but I wish I knew who’s taken 
my oars. You’d see what I’d do!” 

As he uttered this somewhat vague threat, 
Harry called out: 

“Say, Jack, how’ll these do?” He held up a| 
pair of old paddles which he had just found | 
beneath an overturned punt. 

“Do! I don’t see but they’ve got to do,” an. | 
swered Jack. “They are pretty small to do much | 
with,” he added, as he took one of them in his | 
hand. “More like pudding sticks than anything | 
else.” 

They were, in fact, not more than four feet long 
and rather narrow. However, there was nothing 
else at hand. They launched the dory, and paddled 
boldly out into the harbor. 

Soon they discovered that the wind was blowing 
much more violently than they had supposed, and 
that the water, even sheltered as it was, had 
become so rough that their little boat tossed about 
unpleasantly. Fortunately, the wind was in their 
favor, and as the boys were perfectly at home in a 
boat, they got along very well. 

Soon they had crossed the half-mile of harbor, 
and reached the point on which were the clam- 
flats. They quickly fastened their dory, and were 
not long in beginning to fill their basket with good. 
sized clams. The basket held more than a bushel, 
and the boys worked busily to get it filled before 
the flood-tide should drive them from their work. 

Thus engaged, they failed to notice that the 
wind was constantly increasing in force, and that 
thick clouds were gathering in the west. By the 
time the basket was filled night had fallen, while 
the wind was nothing less than a gale. As the | 
boys started to launch the dory, the night had 
grown so dark that few objects could be seen; but 
they felt the cold touch of snowflakes, falling | 
more and more thickly. 

‘Look here, Jack,” said Harry, “the sooner we 
get started home the better. It isn’t going to be so 
funny as it might be, crossing the harbor in this | 
breeze.” 

“I should say not,” replied Jack. 
good for it, even if it isn’t funny.” 

“Oh yes, we'll do it all right, but I shouldn’t 
wonder if we get wet a little.” 

“Well, come on!” was Jack’s answer. 

The boys slid the dory down to the water’s edge, | 
put in their clams and hoes, and attempted to push | 














“But we're 


off. This they soon found to be almost impossible. 
The waves rolled in with such violence as to dash 
the boat back upon the beach in spite of all that 
the lads couid do to make it float; besides, the 
surf was so high that the dory was soon half. | 
tilled with water. | 

The boys removed their clams and hoes, emptied | 
the water from the boat, put back their things, 
made another attempt, and at last succeeded in 
getting afloat, though not until both were much 
wet and nearly tired out. 

Harry seized the paddles, and began to use them 
as oars with all his might. He found that he could | 
hardly move the boat against the combined force | 
of wind and waves. Then Jack took one paddle, | 
and the two boys tried together to force the dory 
forward. 

It was all in vain. The paddles were so short 
that they entered the water but little. Progress 
was very slow indeed. The hands of the boys 
were benumbed with cold, and paddling did not 
warm them. 

“I’m going to put on my mittens, Harry,” said 
Jack. “My hands are freezing.” 

“So are mine,” replied Harry. 

As the boys paused for a few seconds to pull on 











the mittens, a big wave undid all they had been so 
long in doing. The little dory rose high in air, 
shot swiftly forward, and stopped with a heavy 
shock high up on the beach. 

“Harry,” said Jack, as they sat disconsolately 
staring around, “‘we never can cross the harbor in 
the teeth of such a gale, with two pudding-sticks 
for oars.” 

“T don’t believe we can.” 

“What shall we do then?” 

“We shall have to leave the boat and strike 
across the country to the village road, and so walk 
home.” 

“H’m! Three miles, if it’s a rod! I should like 
to see myself giving up and walking home!” 

They shivered about, their hands in their 
pockets, their necks pulled down into the collars 
of their overcoats for a few minutes. 

“I tell you what!” said Harry. “We'll tow the 
dory along the shore until we get to a narrower 
part of the harbor, where the wind has less sweep, 
and the water won’t be so rough. We can get 
across there, and have only half a mile to walk.” 

Jack fell-in with this plan. So he seized the 
boat by the bow, while Harry held it by the stern, 
and off they started. 

Very soon they succeeded in filling their rubber 
boots with water, besides receiving constant 
bumps and bruises as the waves dashed the light 


dory against them. They were drenched with the | 


spray, which froze as it fell, so that their clothing 
was stiff with ice; but the constant exertion kept 
them from much suffering with cold. 

About this time they began to realize that they 
were faint with hunger, and devoutly wished that 
they had eaten supper before starting; but the 
next best thing was to get home as soon as possi- 


ble and to have that famous clam chowder, which | 


was the cause of all this trouble. 

After what seemed a very long time, the boys 
judged that they had gained perhaps a quarter of 
a mile, and that they had at least as much farther 
to go before they could venture to reémbark. 

“Well,” said Jack, suddenly, “it’s no use to try 
this sort of business any longer! We’ll be all 
night getting home at this rate.” 

“That’s a fact,” agreed Harry; “but we can’t 
give it up and walk home, can we?” 

“Walk home!” cried Jack, indignantly, “I should 
say not. We’ve simply got to get across this 
miserable old harbor somehow.” 

A silence followed, while the tired boys sat on 
the rail of the dory, and meditated on what to do 
next. 

All at once Harry sprang to his feet, exclaiming, 
“I say, Jack, you know Bill Gooch’s old tumble- 
down fish-house on the other side of the point? 
Well, he almost always keeps an old dory and a 
pair of oars fhére7T heard him tell Buck Small 
about it the other day.” Z 

“I don’t see what good it would do us if the old 
thing was full of oars. We don’t want to be 
breaking into buildings, do we?” answered Jack. 

“Break in! We don’t need to. There isn’t any 
door, and I know Bill would be willing that we 
should take the oars,” answered Harry. 

“Well, go ahead and get them,” said Jack. 

So away went Harry into the darkness, while 
Jack threshed his arms, and in a few minutes he 
reappeared with a pair of good eight-foot oars. 

“There! What did I tell you?” he shouted in 
triumph. ‘Now we’ll get home in great style.” 

Filled with fresh courage by the prospect of 
success, the boys soon had their dory again afloat, 
and once more began their struggle with the waves. 

They now were able to make some headway, and 
felt that their troubles were nearly over. To be 
sure, it was bitter cold; the boys were covered 


from head to foot with a thin shell of ice, and they | 


could hardly see a boat’s length ahead. The only 
good thing that could be said of the weather was 
that the snow had ceased falling. 


Altogether, the situation was not very cheerful; | 


but the boys were satisfied, for they were gaining, 
although slowly. Their thick mittens, wet through 
and covered with ice, rendered it difficult to row 
or even to hold the oars. 

When they were about half-way across, Harry 
uttered a cry; “Quick! Jack, reach it with your 
oar!” 

“Reach what?” inquired Jack, gazing into the 
darkness. 

“My oar! I’ve lost my oar!” 

“No use to try to find it to-night,” said Jack. 
“We’ve simply got to get along without it.” 

But the weary boys soon found that one oar 
would not do at all. In spite of all they could do 
with oar and paddles, they were practically 
helpless. 

Fortunately the wind still blew straight across 
the harbor instead of out to sea, and so, at the 
worst, they would only drift ashore somewhere 
near their last starting-point. 

“Looks as though we shall have to foot it home 
after all,” said Jack. “It’s pretty hard luck, I 
think.” 

“Well,” answered Harry, “I’Ll be glad enough to 
foot it home when we once get asbore. I don’t 
care for any more boating to-night.” 

“Neither do I, hut I hate to give up, right here in 
the harbor, too,” growled Jack. 

By this time the boys knew that they must be 
approaching the shore, and Harry took his place 
in the bow of the boat to peer through the dark- 
ness for rocks, while Jack steered as well as he 
could, so that when they struck, the dory might 
neither capsize nor be filled by the surf. 

A moment later Harry cried: “ Here’s some 
rockweed; we’re close in shore!” 

As he uttered the words, the dory struck heavily, 
and Harry instantly leaped out to pull the boat up 
and prevent it from pounding on the bottom. 

But they were not ashore as he supposed. He 
found himself standing in icy water which rose 
nearly to his chin. The boat had touched a rock, 
and the shore he thought he had seen was only 
floating rockweed. 

“What are you trying to do over there?” asked 
Jack, much astonished at Harry’s performance. 

“Thought—we’d—got ashore,” answered Harry, 
through his chattering teeth. 

“Well, I should say you have got there, only the 
shore’s a trifle overflowed,” said Jack. 

He was going to say more, but just then the dory 





caught on a rock, swung around broadside to the 
waves, then drifted on the crest of a great roller 
which swept it shoreward, and at last struck the 
beach right side up, but so heavily that Jack was 
thrown flat into the water in the boat and drenched 
from head to foot. 

By the time he had regained his feet, Harry had 
waded ashore. The two boys, by a common 
impulse, seized each other by the shoulders, and 
laughed heartily. But it was not long before they 
realized fully that the situation was not wholly 
laughable. They were wet to the skin, and thor- 
oughly worn out with their hard work. Besides, 
their clothing was already stiffening to ice, and 
they were a mile from the nearest house. 

They were pretty hungry, too, but that fact 
troubled them far less than did the thought that 
they must give up, beaten, and tramp three weary 
miles to reach home. 

Warned by the increasing chill that they must 
keep moving, they fastened their dory and pre- 
| pared to start on foot for the village. 

Now arose the question, Should they take or 
leave the basket of clams, which had ridden safely 
ashore with the boat? At first they thought best to 
leave it, and get home as easily as possible. 

But a little reflection changed their minds. 
Should they give up that clam-chowder, for which 
they had worked so long and so hard? 

Not they! The clams must go with them, without 

fail. So, carrying the heavy basket between them, 
the boys, tired, wet, cold, hungry, but still plucky, 
| clambered up the steep bank, and started across 
| the field on their dismal march. 
With occasional stops for rest they took some 
| time for the journey, and did not enter the village 
| till just as the town-clock was striking ten. They 
| went straight to Harry’s house, and there they 
| found Jack’s parents much alarmed at their long 
absence, and glad to see them safe home. 

“Well,” said Harry, ‘“‘now for that chowder!” 

“Now for some dry clothes, I guess!” said Mrs. 
Bray. 

The boys submitted very willingly to the dry 
clothes; but within an hour they sat down to eat 
what they regarded at that moment as the greatest 
meal of their lives. Shortly afterward two well- 
filled boys climbed into Harry’s bed, feeling that 
for once, at least, they had earned their supper. 

As Harry was just dropping to sleep, he heard 
Jack mutter: “Say, this is a good deal better 
than —” 

‘Then the voice was lost ina gentle snore. Harry 
himself thought it was better; but he was too tired 


to say so. E. F. HOLDEN. 
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For the Companion. 


THE RED-HEADED WINDEGO. 


Big Baptiste Seguin, on snow-shoes nearly six 
feet long, strode mightily out of the forest, and 
gazed across the treeless valley ahead. 


“Hooraw! No choppin’ for two mile!” he 
shouted. 
“Hovraw! Bulky! Hi-yi!” yelled the axemen 


Pierre, “Jawnny” and “Frawce,” two hundred 
yards behind. Their cries were taken up by the 
two chain-bearers still farther back. 

“Ts it a lake, Baptiste?” cried Tom Dunscombe, 
the young surveyor, as he hurried forward through 
balsams that edged the woods and concealed the 
open space from those among the trees. 

“No, seh; only a beaver meddy.” 

“Clean?” 

“Clean! Yesseh! Clean’s your face. 
| no tree for two mile if de line is go right.” 
“Good! We shall make seven miles to-day,” 
| said Tom, as he came forward with immense 
strides, carrying a compass and Jacob’s-staff. 
Behind him the axemen slashed along, striking 
white slivers from the pink and scaly columns of 
red pines that shot up a hundred and twenty feet 
| without a branch. If any underbrush grew there, 
| it was beneath the eight-feet-deep February snow, 
| so that one cotld see far away down a multitude 
of vaulted converging aisles. 
| Our young surveyor took no thought of the 
| beauty and majesty of the forest he was leaving. 
His thoughts and those of his men were set solely 
on getting ahead, for all hands had been promised 

double pay for their whole winter in case they 

| should succeed in running a line round the dis- 
| puted Moose Lake timber berth before the tenth 
of April. 

Their success would secure the claim of their . 
| employer, Old Dan McEachran, whereas their 
| failure would submit him perhaps to the loss of 
the limit, and certainly to a costly lawsuit with 
| “Old Rory” Carmichael, another potentate of the 
| Upper Ottawa. 

At least six weeks more of fair snow-shoeing 

would be needed to “blaze” out the limit, even if 
| the unknown country before them should turn out 

to be less broken by cedar swamps and high 
| precipices than they feared. A few days’ thaw 
| with rain would make slush of the eight feet of 
| snow,-and compel the party either to keep in camp, 
| or risk mal de raquette—strain of legs by heavy 

snow-shoeing. So they were in great haste to 
| make the best of fine weather. 
| Tom thrust his Jacob’s-staff into the snow, set the 
compass sights to the right bearing, looked through 
them, and stood by to let Big Baptiste get a sight 
| along the line ahead. Baptiste’s duty was to walk 
| straight for some selected object far away on the 
line. In woodland the axemen “blazed” trees on 
| both sides of his snow-shoe track. 

Baptiste was as expert at his job as any Indian, 
and indeed he looked as if he had a streak‘of 
| Iroquois in his veins. So did “Frawce,” “Jawnny,” 
and all their comrades of the party. 

“The three pines will do,” said Tom, as Baptiste 
crouched. 

“Good luck to-day for sure!” cried Baptiste, 
rising with his eyes fixed on three pines in the 
foreground of the distant timbered ridge. He 
saw that the line did indeed run clear of trees for 
two miles along one side of the long, narrow 
beaver meadow or swale. 

Baptiste drew a long breath, and grinned agree- 
ably at Tom, Dunscombe. 

“De boys will look like deys all got de double 
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pay In deys’ pocket when deys see dis open,” said | half feet apart from centres, a stride that no 
Baptiste, and started for the three plats as straight | human legs could take at a walking pace. 


us a bee. 

Tom waited to get from the chainmen the dis- 
tance to the edge of the wood. They came on the 
heels of the axemen, and all capered on their 
snow-shoes to see so long a space free from cut- 
ting. 

It was now two o’clock; they had marched with 
forty pound or “light” packs since daylight, lunch- 
ing on cold pork and hardtack as they worked ; they 
had slept cold for weeks on brush under an open 
tent pitched over a hole in the snow; they must 
live this life of hardship and huge work for six 
weeks longer, but they hoped to get twice their 
usual eighty-cents-a-day pay, and so their hearts 
were light and jolly. 

But Big Baptiste, now two hundred yards in 
advance, swinging along in full view of the party, 
stopped with a scared cry. They saw him look to 
the left and to the right, and over his shoulder 
behind, like a man who expects mortal attack 
from a near but unknown quarter. 

“What's the matter?” shouted Tom. 

Baptiste went forward a few steps, hesitated, 
stopped, turned, and fairly ran back toward the 
party. Ashe came he continually turned his head 
from side to side as if expecting some dreadful 
thing to appear. 

The men behind Tom stopped. Their faces were 
blanched. They looked, too, from side to side. 

“Halt, Mr. Tom, halt! Oh, monjee, m/’sieu, 
stop!” said Jawnny. 

Tom looked round at his men, amazed at their 
faces of mysterious terror. 

“What on earth has happened?” cried he. 





Instead of answering the men simply pointed to 
Big Baptiste, who was soon within twenty yards. 

“What is the trouble, Baptiste?” asked Tom. 

Baptiste’s face was the hue of death. As he 
spoke he shuddered: 

“ Monjee, Mr. Tom, we’ll got for stop de job!” 

“Stop the job! Are you crazy?” 

“If you’ll not b’lieve what [ told, den you go’n’ 
see for you’se’f.” 

“What is it?” 

“De track, seh.” 

“What track? Wolves?” 

“If it was only wolfs!” 

“Confound you, can’t you say what it is?” 

“Eet’s de—It aint safe for told its name out loud, 
for dass de way it come—if it’s call by its name!” 

“Windego, eh?” said Tom, laughing. 

“Pll know its track jus’ as quick’s I see it.” 

“Do you mean you have seen a Windego track?” 

“ Monjee, seh, don’t say its name! Let us go 
back,” said Jawnny. “Baptiste was at Madores’ 
shanty with us when it took Hermidas Dubois.” 

“Yesseh. That’s de way I’ll come for know de 
track soon’s I see it,” said Baptiste. “Before den 
I mos’ don’ b’lieve dere was any of it. But aint it 
take Hermidas Dubois only last New Year’s?” 

“That was all nonsense about Dubois. I'll bet it 
was @ joke to scare you all.” 

“Who’s kill a man for a joke?” said Baptiste. 

“Did you see Hermidas Dubois killed? Did you 
see him dead? No! I heard all about it. All you 
know is that he went away on New Year’s morn- 
ing, when the rest of the men were too scared to 
leave the shanty, because some one said there was 
a Windego track outside.” 

“Hermidas never come back!” 

“Pll bet he went away home. You'll find him at 
Saint Agathe in the spring. You can’t be such 
fools as to believe in Windegos.” 

“Don’t you say dat name some more!” yelled 
Big Baptiste, now absolutely fierce with fright. 
“Haint I just seen de track? I’m go’n’ back, me, 


if I don’t get a copper of pay forde whole winter!” | shame. 
“Wait a little now, Baptiste,” said Tom, alarmed | from the neighboring forest was 


lest his party should desert him and the job. “I'll 
soon find out what’s at the bottom of the track.” 

“Dere’s blood at de bottom—I seen it!” said 
Baptiste. 

“Well, you wait till J go and see it.” 

“No! I go back, me,” said Baptiste, and started | 
up the slope with the others at his heels. 

“Halt! Stop there! Halt, you fools! Don’t you 
understand that if there was any such monster it 
would as easily catch you in one place as another?” 

The men went on. Tom took another tone. | 

“Boys, look here! I say, are you going to desert | 
me like cowards?” 

“Haint goin’ for desert you, Mr. Tom, no seh!” 
said Baptiste, halting. “Honly I'll not cross de 
track.” They all faced round. 

Tom was acquainted with a considerable number 
of Windego superstitions. 

“There’s no danger unless it’s a fresh track,” he 
said. “Perhaps it’s an old one.” 

“Fresh-made dis morning,” said Baptiste. 

“Well, wait till I go and see it. 
you know, if you don’t cross it. 





You’re all right, | 


Isn’t that the 


idea?” 
“No, seh. Mr. Humphreys told Madore "bout | 
dat. Eef somebody cross de track and don’t never 


come back, den de magic aint in de track no more. | 
But it’s watchin’, watchin’ all round to catch some- | 
body what cross its track; and if nobody don’t | 
cross its track and get catched, den de—de Ting | 
mebby get crazy mad, and nobody don’ know 
what it’s goin’ for do. Kill every person, mebby.” 

Tom mused over this information. These men 
had all been in Madore’s shanty; Madore was 
under Red Dick Humphreys; Red Dick was Rory 
Carmichael’s head foreman; he had sworn to stop 
the survey by hook or by crook, and this vow had 
been made after Tom had hired his gang from 
among those scared away from Madore’s shanty. 
Tom thought he began to understand the situation. | 

“Just wait a bit, boys,” he said, and started. 

“You aint surely go’n’ to cross de track?” cried 
Baptiste. 

“Not now, anyway,” said Tom. 
see it.” 

When he reached the mysterious track it sur- 
prised him so greatly that he easily forgave Bap- | 
tiste’s fears. 

If a giant having ill-shaped feet as long as Tom’s | 
snow-shoes had passed by in moccasins, the main 
features of the indentations might have been 
produced. But the marks were no deeper in the | 
snow than if the huge moccasins had been worn 
by an ordinary man. They were about five anda 


“But wait till I | 


Moreover, there were on the snow none of the 
dragging marks of striding—the gigantic feet had 
apparently been lifted straight up clear of the 
snow, and put straight down. 

Strangest of all, at the front of each print were 
five narrow holes which suggested that the myste- 
rious creature had travelled with bare claw-like 
toes that stuck straight down. An irregular drip 
or squirt of blood went along the middle of the 
indentations! Nevertheless, the whole thing looked 
of human devising. 

This track, Tom reflected, was consistent with 
the Indian superstition that Windegos are monsters 
who take on or relinquish the human form, and 
vary their size at pleasure. He perceived that he 
must bring the maker of those tracks promptly to 
book or suffer his men to desert the survey, and 
cost him his whole winter’s work, besides making 
him a laughing-stock in the settlements. 

The young fellow made his decision instantly. 
After feeling for his match-box and sheath-knife, 
he took his hatchet from his sash, and called to the 
men. 

“Go into camp and wait for me.” 

Then he set off alongside of the mysterious track 
at his best pace. It came out of a tangle of alders to 
the west, and went into such another tangle about 
a quarter of a mile to the east, Tom went east. The 
men watched him with horror. 


“He’s got crazy, looking at de track,” said Big | 


Baptiste, “for that’s the way—one is enchanted— 
he must follow.” 

“He was a good boss,” said Jawnny, sadly. 

As the young fellow disappeared in the alders 
the men looked at one another with a certain 





After reflecting a few moments the red-headed 
man, a wiry little fellow, went forward till he 
came to where an old pine had recently fallen 
across the track. There he kicked off his snow- 
shoes, picked them up, ran along the trunk, jumped 
into the snow from among the branches, put on his 
snow-shoes, and started northwestward. His new 
track could not be seen from the survey line. 

But Tom had seen and understood the purpose 
of the manceuvre. He made straight for the head 
of the fallen tree, got on the stranger’s tracks and 
cautiously followed them, keeping far enough 
behind to be out of hearing or sight. 

The red-headed stranger went toward the wood 
out of which the mysterious track of the morning 
had come. When he had reached the little brush- 
camp in which he had slept the previous night, he 
made a small fire, put a small tin pot on it, boiled 
some tea, broiled a venison steak, ate his supper, 
had several good laughs, took a long smoke, rolled 
himself round and round in his blanket, and went 
to-sleep. 

Hours passed before Tom ventured to crawl 
forward and peer into the brush camp. The red- 
headed man was lying on his face, as is the custom 
of many woodsmen. His capuchin cap covered 
his red head. 

Tom Dunscombe took off his own long sash. 
When the red-headed man woke up he found that 
some one was on his back, holding his head firmly 
down. 

Unable to extricate his arms or legs from his 
blankets the red-headed man began to utter fearful 
threats. Tom said not one word, but diligently 
wound his sash round his prisoner’s head, shoul- 
ders and arms. 


He then rose, took the red-headed man’s own 


“Monjee, seh, don't say its name!” 


Not a sound except the sough of pines 
heard. 


Though | 


the sun was sinking in clear blue, the aspect of the | 


wilderness, gray and white and severe, touched the 
impressionable men with deeper melancholy. They 


| felt lonely, masterless, mean. 


“He was a good boss,” said Jawnny again. 


“Tort Dieu!” cried Baptiste, leaping to his feet. | 


“It’s a shame to desert the young boss. 
care, the Windego can only kill me. 
help Mr. Tom.” 

“Me also,” said Jawnny. 

Then all wished to go. But after some parley it 
was agreed that the others should wait for the 
portageurs, who were likely to be two miles behind, 
and make camp for the night. 

Soon Baptiste and Jawnny, each with his axe, 
started diagonally across the swale, and entered 
the alders on Tom’s track. 

It took them twenty yards through the alders to 
the edge of a warm spring or marsh about fifty 
yards wide. This open, shallow water was com- 
pletely encircled by alders that came down to its 
very edge. Tom’s snow-shoe track joined the 
| track of the mysterious monster for the first time 
on the edge—and there both vanished! 

Baptiste and Jawnny looked at the place with 
the wildest terror, and without even thinking to 
search the deeply indented opposite edges of the 
little pool for a reappearance of the tracks, fled 
back to the party. It was just as Red Dick Hum- 
phreys had said; just as they had always heard. 


| Tom, like Hermidas Dubois, appeared to have 


vanished from existence the moment he stepped 
on the Windego track! 





I don’t | 
I’m going to | 


“tump-line,” a leather strap about twelve feet 
long which tapered from the middle to both ends, 
tied this firmly round the angry live mummy, and | 
left him lying on his face. 

Then, collecting his prisoner’s axe, snow-shoes, | 
provisions and tin pail, Tom started with them 
back along the Windego track for camp. 

Big Baptiste and his comrades had supped too 
full of fears to go to sleep. They had built an 
enormous fire, because Windegos are reported, in 
Indian circies, to share with wild beasts the dread 
of flames and brands. Tom stole quietly to within 
fifty yards of the camp, and suddenly shouted in 
unearthly fashion. The men sprang up, quaking. 

“It’s the Windego!” screamed Jawnny. 

“You silly fools,” said Tom, coming forward. 
“Don’t you know my voice? Am Ia Windego?” 

“It’s the Windego for sure, it’s took the shape of 


| Mr. Tom after eatin’ him,” cried Big Baptiste. 


The dimness of early evening was in the red- | 


pine forest through which Tom’s party had passed 
early in the afternoon, and the belated portageurs 
were tramping along the line. A man with a red 
head had been long crouching in some cedar 
bushes to the east of the “blazed” cutting. When 
he had watched the portageurs pass out of sight, 
he stepped over upon their track, and followed it 
a short distance. 


| he knew where it would go. 


A few minutes later a young fellow, over six | 


feet high, who strongly resembled Tom Duns- 
combe, followed the red-headed man. 

The stranger, suddenly catching sight of a flame 
far away ahead on the edge of the beaver meadow, 
stopped and fairly hugged himself. 

“Camped, by jiminy! I knowed I’d fetch ’em,” 


| was the only remark he made. 


“I wish Big Baptiste could see that Windego 
laugh,” thought Tom Dunscombe, concealed behind 
a tree. 


Tom laughed so uproariously at this that the 
other men scouted the idea, though it was quite in 
keeping with their information concerning Win- 
degos’ habits. 

Then Tom came in and gave a full and particular | 
account of the Windego’s pursuit, capture and 
present predicament. 

“But how’d he make de track?” they asked. 

“He had two big old snow-shoes, stuffed with 
spruce tips underneath, and covered with dressed | 
deerskin. He had cut off the back ends of them. 
You shall see them to-morrow. I found them down 
yonder where he had left them after crossing the 
warm spring. He had five bits of sharp round 
wood going down in frontof them. He must have 
stood on them one after the other, and lifted the 
back one every time with the pole he carried. I’ve 
got that, too. 

“The blood was from a deer he had run down 
and killed in the snow. He carried the blood in his | 
tin pail, and sprinkled it behind him. He must | 
have run out our line long ago with a compass, so 
But come, let us go 
and see if it’s Red Dick Humphreys.” 

Red Dick proved to be the prisoner. He had 
become quite philosophic while waiting for his | 
captor to come back. When unbound he grinned 
pleasantly and remarked: 

“You’re Mr. Dunscombe, eh? Well, you’re a 
smart young feller, Mr. Dunscombe. There aint 
another man on the Ottaway that could ’a’ done that 
trick on me. Old Dan McEachran will make your | 
fortun’ for this, and I don’t begrudge it. 


You’re a | 
man—that’s so. If ever I hear any feller saying to | 


| the contrary he’s got to lick Red Dick Humphreys.” 


And he told them the particulars of his practical | 
joke in making a Windego track round Madore’s | 


shanty, which tale may be fully narrated here 
some other time. 

Hermidas Dubois had been a party to the joke, 
and was, as Tom had from the first suspected, 
comfortably at home at Saint Agathe. 


EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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THE OLD MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


Often in winter the wind roars through 
With trump and whistée and fierce hallo 
And cracks the tree-tops and w hirls the snow 
Like phantom horses of long ag« 
On the old route over the mountain. 
New England Magazine. Irene Putnam, 


ss 
For the Companion. 


MASAI WARRIORS. 


The attention of the civilized world has of late 
years been drawn to East Equatorial Africa by 
the scramble for territory by of the 
European powers. I spent something more than 
a year on a commission as a correspondent and 
explorer in that portion of East Africa which is, 
or was until very recently, ruled by the Sultans 
of Zanzibar. All the sultans’ territory on the 
mainland has now been taken by a German and an 
English Company. 

The territory extends from the coast of the 
Indian Ocean to the great lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoria, and comprises an area of one hundred 
and seventy thousand square miles. The most 
interesting feature of the country is its inhabitants, 
for this part of East Africa contains many tribes 
whose appearance, manners and customs are but 
little known to the world. 

The strangest and most interesting tribe, to the 
student of uncivilized man, are the Masai—a tribe 
of half-nomadic savages who dominate and 
terrorize the whole of East Equatorial Africa 
between the Victoria Nyanza and the coast. The 
Masai warrior is the “bogie” of East Africa. The 
women of the-neighboring tribes terrify their 
children into silence when they cry, and frighten 
bad boys into being good, by telling them that if 
they do not obey the Masai will get them. 

All other tribes in that region are compelled to 
reckon upon the possibility of an attack by war 
parties of Masai at any time; and this continual 
danger is an important factor in their lives. To 
guard themselves against extermination, they 
have taken up their abodes in the depths of all but 
impenetrable forests, and on the upper slopes of 
the mountains. Here they cultivate a few fields 
of maize, cassava, bananas and sugar-cane, whilst 
the young warriors, with bows and poisoned 


several 


” arrows, watch the approaches to their primitive 


fastnesses lest the ever-dreaded warriors of 
Masai-land shall take them unawares, 

The Masai warriors cal! themselves El-Moran, 
and they hold the men of other tribes in the 
greatest contempt. They spend their lives in 
raiding their neighbors for cattle, and by their 
courage and ferocity in battle have gained a bloody 
reputation of which they are proud. 

The warriors of other tribes, and the halt- 
civilized people of the coast settlements, tremble 
at the bare idea of coming in contact with a band 
of El-Moran. The party with which I went into 
Masai-land consisted of more than one hundred 
Zanzibar negroes, armed with breech-loading 
rifles; yet I had the greatest difficulty in getting 
this force over the border. The Zanzibaris were 
in such terror of the reputed fiendish character of 
the El-Moran that their rifles were of little more 
use to them than broomsticks. 

One afternoon our caravan was stringing along 


| in Indian file to our camping-place by the side of 


the Kimangelia River when, to the horror of our 


| men, a war party of El-Moran appeared on the 


bluff near by. Our custom when in Magai-land, or 
in the track of any marauding bands of warriors, 
was to build a boma—a barrier of thorny plants— 
round our camp as s00n as a proper spot had been 
selected. 

“Boma, boma!” was the order upon reaching 
camp. Axes were distributed to the men, and 
whilst some chopped down the trees, others 
dragged them together and packed them s0 as to 
make a compact barrier of thorns around the 
camp. 

From within this thorny fortress a hundred men 
with modern guns and plenty of ammunition could 
keep at bay all the naked savages in Masai-land. 

But on the occasion to which I refer, the dreaded 
warriors made their appearance before we had 
found time to cut down a bush. Our men, 
paralyzed with fear, threw down the boxes anid 
bales of cloth which they were carrying, and 
cowered on the ground like sheep in the presence 
of wolves. There was not a man in our party who 
could be depended on to stand his ground and 
fight. 

Doctor Abbott and I were the only white men in 
the caravan. We had seen enough of our Zanzi- 
baris to know that everything depended on 
energetic action on our part. Seizing our Win- 
chester repeaters, which we had leaned against a 
tree, and taking sticks, we laid about us vigor- 
ously, threatening to shoot the first man who 
did not immediately obey orders. Very soon we 
had all our goods piled in a compact heap, and the 
men bunched around them, rifles in hand. 

Turning our attention then to the bronze figures 
of the Masai who were, during all this commotion, 
surveying us in silence, we plucked handfuls of 
grass and waved toward them in token of peace, 
after their own custom. To our immense relief 
they followed our example; and with emblems of 
peace in one hand and their huge spears in the 
other, they scrambled down the bluff and ap 
proached us for a talk. 

They were a war party of about a hundred men 
who, as they informed us without any hesitation, 
were on the way to steal cattle from another tribe. 
One of their traditional beliefs is that they own 
all the cattle in the world, and have a right to 
seize them wherever they find them; a very 
convenient tradition for a race of professional 
cattle-thieves. 

The Masai warrior eats nothing but beef, and 
save for water occasionally when on the trail, 
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drinks nothing but milk and the warm blood of | 


the slaughtered cattle. 

The war party pitched camp not’ far from our 
own, and during the rest of the afternoon the El- 
Moran came and fraternized with our Zanzibaris. 


They were magnificent men— “ six-footers,”’ | 


nearly all, and many of them an inch or two 


Masai Warrior. 


over that height. We were particularly struck 
with the splendid development of their lower 
limbs, the result of their many long marauding 
expeditions in quest of cattle, as well as of their 
diet of roast beef and milk. Some had thighs of 
an astonishing muscular development. 

In feature they were unlike any Africans we 
had yet seen. Many of their faces reminded us 
forcibly of familiar faces at home, in contour and 
expression, though the color of the skin was 
copper. They were not at all like the negroes of 
the United States, whose ancestors were brought 
from the west coast of Africa. 

They wore no clothes but a small goatskin 
cloak, slung jauntily at their backs and descending 
to the waist. The Masai warrior protects dimself 
from the changes of the weather with a thick 
coating of grease and red clay, which he plasters 
all over his body. He never washes. Hibs toilet 
consists of putting on a new coating of grease 
and clay when the old one has worn off. 

His weapons are a spear with a shapely blade, 
three feet long, and a rude sword, or simé. In 
addition he carries a huge elliptical shield of 
buffalo-hide and a knobstick. 

His mode of fighting is to rush at the enemy 
and engage in hand-to-hand combat with his big 
spear or sword. Sometimes, by way of opening 
the fight, he hurls his knobstick at his opponent, 
or if the enemy is taking to his heels, throws it at 
him to cripple him or bring him down. His 
shield is used to ward off poisoned arrows and 
the spear-thrusts of his opponent. 

Few of the warriors of the other tribes ever 


make a stand and fight the Masai hand-to-hand. | 


Most of them are armed with bows and poisoned 
arrows. A Wa-Kamba hunter, with whose tribe 
the Masai wage a ceaseless, desultory war, to!d us 
one day that his people had learned from bitter 
experience the only fighting tactics that would 
enable them to defeat the Masai. 

To carry out these tactics successfully requires 
twice as many Wa-Kamba as Masai. The El- 
Moran fight in pairs. 
comrade-in-arms, after the fashion of knights in 
old crusading days. No Masai ever deserts his 
comrade on the field of battle, no matter how 
great the danger. A Masai warrior who should 
return home, leaving his comrade-in-arms dead 
on the field, would be disgraced. They live or 
die together. 

The tactics of the Wa-Kamba bowmen are’'to 
scatter themselves over the field of battle a con- 
siderable distance apart, so as to compel the 
El-Moran to do the same, instead of attacking in 
a compact body. 

Two and two together, the Masai rush to 
the attack. Arrows discharged at them from the 
front do little execution, for their advance is a 
crouching run, with their big shields almost 
covering the entire figure. Part of the Wa-Kamba 
slowly retreat to entice the Masai on, and the 
others manceuvre to gain their rear and shoot 
them in the back. 

If the Masai are as numerous as their enemy, 
it is evident that this ingenious plan will not work. 
In this case, the old Wa-Kamba hunter gave us 
to understand, the only thing to do is to run. 





Every El-Moran has a, 


The El-Moran are fully alive to the value of 
| their reputation as tremendous fighters. Like 
the British captain in Nelson’s time, who made 
his men smear their faces with grease and gun- 
powder before going into battle, they believe that 
appearance counts for much. The warriors who 
fraternized with us on the Kimangelia were ‘‘got 

up” to look as fierce 


and formidable as stage | 


villains. Their faces 
were painted in a most 
fantastic manner with 
white earth paint. The 
countenances ‘of some 
showed through rings 
or outline masks of 
black vulture’s feath- 
ers stuck in leather. 
Some wore on their 


helmet, made of the 
stomach of a calf, with 
the cells turned out- 
ward. 

In our camp they 
acted like a crowd of 
rollicking bad _ boys. 
They made great sport 
of the all too evident 
terror of our men. Some 
big warrior, seeing a 
Zanzibari shrink away 
from 
sume a truly diabolical 


attitude of attack, pre- 
tend to spear the porter 
through the stomach. 
Our valiant follower 
would take refuge ina 
conciliatory smirk —a 
grin so ghastly that 
our boisterous visitors 
would roar with merri- 
ment. 

We parted from our 
strange visitors with a 
considerable liking for 
their insolent, fearless 
manner. We voted them 
the finest set of fellows 
we had seen in Africa. We met no more war 
parties at that time, but we afterward visited the 
Masai in their own country, and learned much 
more about them. igetes Seman. 
——_<+ oe 


For the Companion. 
| SIR HONESTY. 


Sir Honesty, when raised to knightly power, 

Took for his coat-of-arms the bluff sun-flower ; 
When asked wit he his scutcheon thus disgraced, 
He said, “My emblem shall be open-faced!” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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RIVALRIES IN EUROPE. 


The proposed increase of the strength of the 
German effective military forces by forty thou- 
sand men, in order to keep pace with the numbers 
of the French army, only illustrates what has 
been going on in Europe for a series of years. 

Not only the great powers, but even lesser ones, 
like Sweden, Belgium and Greece, have been 
straining their resources to swell and maintain 
their armed forces to the highest point. 

This has resulted in turning the continent into 
a vast military camp or barracks, which is a state 
greatly deplored by many European statesmen. 
The longer it continues, the heavier will its burden 
be upon the masses of the people, the greater will 
be its drain upon the already largely mortgaged 
wealth of the nations, and the greater danger there 
will be of a terrific general war. 

Many devices have been proposed to persuade 
the powers todisarm. Arbitration of international 
' disputes has been frequently urged and some- 
times acted upon; and a recent suggestion is the 
creation of a Supreme Court, composed of judges 
from each nation, to settle such disputes. 

The reason why such well-meant efforts are not 
likely to prevail is that the rivalries which exist 
between the nations of Europe are mainly of 
historical origin, and have excited several gener- 
ations. Purposes of revenge for some past event 
actuate them in many instances, as well as an 
anxiety to acquire new possessions, or maintain 
the position which they have already attained. 

Look in any direction in Europe you will, and 
you will find that causes like these actuate feel- 
ings of hostility between the nations. 

Great Britain is in rivalry with Russia, because 








she suspects Russia of a design to monopolize | 


Asiatic commerce, and perhaps of conquering 


India; and for reciprocal reasons Russia looks | 


upon Great Britain with an unfriendly eye. 


Great Britain also regards France jealously, | 


because France would like to have a hand in 
controlling Egypt, the Nile and Morocco; and 
this jealousy is also reciprocated by France, 

It need scarcely be said that a source of very 
bitter rivalship exists between Germany and 
France for the possession of Alsace and Lorraine, 
a difficulty not likely to be finally settled without 
bloodshed. There is, moreover, bad blood be- 
tween France and Italy, because both of these 

| countries wish to control the Mediterranean, and 
| especially the territory on the African coast of 
the Mediterranean. 


heads a sort of rude! 


him, would as- | 


scowl, and striking an | 


| There are many historical reasons why Russia 
should watch both Germany and Austria with 
suspicion, and why she should mass large bodies 
of troops on the frontiers of those powers. Russia 


is jealous of the rise of Germany to be the com- | 


manding continental power, and of the superiority 
| of those Germans who have established themselves 
within her territory to her own subjects. 

Austria, moreover, has proved a stumbling- 
block in the way of Russia’s favorite ambition, 
besides failing to come to Russia’s aid in the war 
of the Crimea. They are now rivals for the good- 
will of the little kingdoms and principalities along 
the Danube and in the Balkans. 

Jealousy is rife between these little nations 
among themselves. Servia, Bulgaria, Greece, and | 
perhaps Roumania, would each like to absorb all | 
the others, and become a formidable kingdom. | 
Their attitude to each other is one of military 
preparation and suspicious watchfulness. 

Besides these fruitful causes of discord in 
Europe, are the rivalries arising from the desire 
of several of the powers to gain foothold in Africa, 
Asia and the Pacific and Oriental islands. This is 
a comparatively recent source of disagreement, 
which has grown fast, and promises to breed wars 
in the future. 

When, indeed, we consider the number of causes 
of quarrel existing among the heavily armed 
nations of Europe we can only wonder that the 
calamity of war has been so long averted. 


* 
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} For the Companion. 
AT THE THRESHOLD. 


At the threshold of the year 
Welcome Hope and banish Fear; 
Ring for Grief the parting knell; 
Bid thy sorrows all farewell; 
Sweep the chambers of thine heart 
Clean of care in every part; 
rn thy thoughts to noble things, 
eaven Ly their wings; 


So, behold the future clear, 
At the threshold of the year! 
F. D. SHERMAN, 


<0 


STATE BANK-NOTES. 


“We recommend that the prohibitory ten per 
cent. tax on state bank issues be repealed.’’ The 
sentence is a quotation from the platform of the 
Democratic party, adopted in national convention 
at Chicago in June last. 

It is perhaps true that this plank in the plat- 
form was more assailed by Republicans than it 
was defended by Democrats; yet so far as it was 
an issue in the canvass, the decision of the 
people was undoubtedly in favor of this, as well 
as of every other, plank in the platform. 

We have been asked to explain why the tax 
was laid, and what would be the effect of a repeal 
of it, but it is too large a subject to be treated in 
one article. 

When the Civil War began all banks in the 
United States were the creatures of state law, 
and had been so since the expiration of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States in 1836. 
All the paper money in circulation was composed 
of the notes—-promises to pay on demand—of 
state banks. 

When the great need of the government arose 
to obtain money for war purposes, one of the 
devices of Secretary Chase was to compel the 
banks to lend money to the government by 
buying its bonds. This he did by the help of 
Congress. Banks which accepted a national 
charter received special privileges; state banks 
were deprived by taxation of one large source of 
revenue, and were thus made incapable of com- 
peting with national banks. 

A national bank at the time when the law went 
into effect could obtain six per cent. bonds at 
par. It invested its whole capital in such bonds. 
Then it received from the government ninety 
per cent. of the par value of the bonds in national 
bank-notes, and though compelled to retain fifteen 
per cent. of its circulation,—twenty-five per cent. 
was required of the banks in large cities,—it still 
had more than two-thirds the amount of its 
capital to lend. 


invested in bonds, and two-thirds as much more 
on its notes, making ten per cent. in all, beside 
what profit it could make on deposits. 

Since the right of banks to issue notes was not 
limited in some of the states, the state banks 
might have been able to reap as large profits as 
the national banks if they had been left to them- 
selves, for they could lend their capital and as 
| many notes as the public would take. 

It was therefore necessary, in order to make 
| the national system successful, to deprive state 
| banks of their ability to make a profit on the note 
| issue. For this purpose a tax of ten per cent. 
a year was levied on every state bank-note issued. 

The rate was so much in excess of what the 
| note itself could earn that the issue was instantly 





| stopped, all outstanding notes were called in, and | 


the state banks hastened to transform themselves 
into national banks. 

Nevertheless, at the time, the act of the banks 
| was regarded as patriotic and helpful to the 
| government. Since then the situation has changed 

greatly. 

In the first place, bonds are so much higher in 

price and the interest rate is so much lower than it 


was thirty years ago that the profit on national bank | 


issues has alinost disappeared. The Comptroller 


So a bank received six per cent. on its capital | 


| of the Currency, in his last report, shows that on 
the average a bank makes only one-third of one 
per cent. on‘its capital by the privilege of circu- 
| lating notes. 
In the second place, the national bank system 
| has been for many years an object of popular 
| attack, and in some quarters of execration. 
The circulation of national bank-notes is less 

than half what it was ten years ago, and under 
| the present law it cannot increase much. The 
demand that state banks be given another chance 
| comes partly from the need of more bank money, 
| partly from hostility to the national banks. We 
| must reserve the second part of the subject for 
explanation hereafter. 


a 
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A CRUEL 


A few weeks ago a company of officers set out 
on horseback from Vienna to ride to Berlin, and 
an equal number at the same time left the German 
capital for Vienna. 

These men were all of noble, and some of them 
were of princely, rank. The object of the ride 
was to win certain prizes offered by the German 
Kaiser and the Austrian Emperor. Those who 
took part in it were forbidden to change their 
horses during the ride. 

The journey for the riders was neither extremely 
difficult nor dangerous. They set out amid the 
loud plaudits of the multitude, and were welcomed 
at the close of their journey by excited, shouting 
crowds as victors. Those who arrived first were 
rewarded by magnificent trophies. A full account 
of the race, with portraits of the riders, was 
published in the leading papers of Europe and 
America. ‘ 

The horses they rode, all of which were of fine 
blood and training, did not find the feat so easy. 
Some of them sank and died of exhaustion on the 
way; others ruptured blood-vessels, their hoofs 
falling off from the inflamed feet. A few, by 
being savagely beaten, were forced to the end of 
the route, and were “dragged to the goal, dripping 
with blood, shrieking with agony, their spines 
twisted out of shape.” 

The men were rewarded for their triumph by 
the Emperor and Kaiser, but the dumb brutes, let 
us hope, turned for justice to a King greater than 
they. 

About the same time a band of men in this 
country set out upon a journey. There is not a 
prince nor duke among them; they are all name- 
less, hard-working men. No crowd watched the 
start or finish of their journey. No applause or 
prize waits for them at the end. They have no 
horses to torture to death; the march is on foot, 
a test of their own courage and endurance. It 
lies along the sea-coast, and will be kept up through 
the fiercest storms and darkest nights during the 
whole winter. Its object is not to please a foolish 
king or court, but to save the crews of shipwrecked 
vessels. 

“Which will win the true triumph? There could 
be no more significant instance than these of real 
and popular heroism. 





RACE. 


we 
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HE DID HIS WORK. 


In the preface to a book just issued by a Boston 
publisher we find a singular story. The book isa 
translation of Dante’s Letters with notes and 
comments by a young American; a book of accu- 
racy and research; the work of a scholar for 
scholars. 

The story is that of the lad who wrote it. Nine 
years ago he was a student in Harvard College. 
One day in the flush of perfect health and vigor, 
he was struck with paralysis of the lower limbs. 
The disease was pronounced to be incurable. He 
was sentenced to pass the rest of his life upon his 
bed. Thousands of invalids, on hearing such a 
sentence, have sunk down helpless burdens upon 
their friends for life. ‘ 

A year later, this lad took up his studies where 
he had dropped them. He was resolved that his 
“misfortune should not hinder his work in life.” 
The examiners came to his bedside, and in four 
years, after hard, unflinching application, he 
obtained his degree. 

He then set himself to the critical study of Dante, 
intending to compete for a prize offered by the 
University. It was necessary that he should master 
not only Italian but German. He persevered, in 
spite of repeated severe attacks of illness, and 
almost total loss of sight, until he had written the 
book which has just been published. 

Before the book was published, and before the 
prize was awarded to it, he sank suddenly amd 
died. His work was done. 

It was not perhaps a great work. The little book 
will interest only scholars. But the simple story 
| in the preface is written for all time. 

American boys usually hear much at school of 
| certain famous historic heroes, Roman, Greek and 
English. The Companion prefers to tell them of 

this other boy, alive but the other day, American 
to the heart’s core, whom some of them may have 
| jostled on the street; who fought his way with 
| death inch by inch for years until he did the work 
which he had laid out for himself to do. 





+ 
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UNLICENSED SPEAKING. 

Few of us have such real things to talk about 
that we do not at times discuss the petty and 
ignoble. We profess to be interested in “the good, 
the beautiful, the true,” and yet we turn aside from 
considering such ideal topics for petty criticism 
of the affairs of others. 

“I never speak ill of any one,” said a lady noted, 
in her small world, for harsh personal onslaughts ; 
“but of course I must tell the ¢ruth !” 

And so, if it be actually true that her friend has 
a physical deformity or moral defect, she feels 
quite at liberty to allude to it. 

Rogers, the poet, won a reputation for caustic 
speech, but he had a great distaste for the “small 
beer” of personal gossip. 

“I wonder how the Blanks are able to keep a 
carriage!” a lady once said to him in his own 
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house, and the poet at once turned to a servant to 
say, “Go to Blank Square with Mrs. Proctor’s and 
my compliments, and ask how the family contrive 
to pay for their carriage.” 

It was a cutting reproof, but the object of it was 
a woman of good sense and good nature, and she 
acknowledged the lesson to be a deserved one. 

Unlicensed speaking springs too often from a 
desire to be clever or witty. “When I was young,” 
said a man whose tongue was dipped in gall, “I 
used to say good-natured things, and nobody 
listened to me. Now that I am old I say ill-natured 
things, and everybody listens.” 

But to speak even from the low plane of morality, 
where expediency reigns, it does not pay. To 


wound one’s own self-respect for the sake of a | 


brief applause is a poor investment, a losing game. 


“Yes, I did think of retorting,” said a young | 


man who had suffered in silence over a brilliant 
but brutal attack, “but somehow I didn’t doit. I 
said to myself, ‘You won’t lose anything by 
remembering your own dignity.’ ” 





+e 
TWO GREAT MUSICIANS. 


A charming little incident which connects the 
two wonderful and greatly beloved musicians, 
Mendelssohn and Jenny Lind, is told by Elise 
Polko in her “Erinnerungen an Mendelssohn.” 

It was after a grand concert in Leipzig at which 
both artists had taken the audience by storm, that 
Mendelssohn made his first appearance as an 
orator. The directors of the Gewandhaus gave a 
torchlight serenade in honor of the famous singer, 
and so many people thronged into the garden of 
the Brockhaus, where Jenny Lind was at the time, 
that it was crowded to overflowing. 

The ovation was so wildly enthusiastic that it 
bewildered the “Swedish Nightingale,” who turned 
to Mendelssohn and asked what she should do to 
satisfy the crowd of people who had thronged to 
serenade and do her homage. 

“You must go down and say a few words to 
make them happy,” prompted Mendelssohn. 

“Good,” she replied, after a minute’s hesitation. 
“I will go to them, but you must lead me, and 
speak in my place.” 

Mendelssohn presented his arm, and they went 
down and out into the crowd of artists and admir- 
ers in the garden. The appearance of these two 
together raised a perfect tempest of applause. 
When Mendelssohn could at last make himself 
heard he spoke. 

“My dear friends,” said he, “you must not think 
for a moment that I am now Mendelssohn; I am 
Miss Jenny Lind, and I thank you heartily for this 
delightful surprise. 

“After, however, taking to myself the honor of 
this splendid personality, I will now return to my 
former self, the Leipzig music director, and cry 
with you all, ‘Long live Jenny Lind.’” 

A thousand-voiced echo followed the ery; even 
though the singer protested against the manner in 
which he had performed the task she had entrusted 
to him, she was moved by the beauty and grace of 
his little speech, and accompanied by the strains 
of *Mendelssohn’s “Wood Song” the pair left the 
place tegether. 


—- Se 
EXPENSIVE. 


The great strike at Homestead, which has now 
come to an end, was estimated while it was still in 
progress to have cost the mill-owners more than a 
million and a half of dollars, and to have inflicted 
upon the working people a loss of more than a 
million and a quarter. 

Besides that, there has been a very large cost to 
the State of Pennsylvania in the concentration 
and support of soldiers, in the expense of court 
proceedings, and in other ways, all of which must 
come out of the people. 

Three and a half million dollars would probably 
be a moderate estimate of the total money expense 
involved by this great quarrel, and this makes no 
account of the loss of life and the embittering of 
the relations between classes of society, made 
through it more and more to regard each other as 
hostile. 

The indirect cost of such a season of industrial 
warfare is no doubt greater than its direct cost. 
It breeds future and more desperate quarrels. It 
is a sowing of the wind from which a great whirl- 
wind harvest may be reaped. 

We have not a word to say.as to the right and 
wrong of this great quarrel, but it is certainly true 
that somewhere in its early stage a single word 
might have arrested it, without a surrender of 
principle by either party. 

If employers always bore it in mind that their 
employees’ services, in an industrial community, 
cannot rightfully be treated as so much mere 
merchandise, and if employees, on the other hand, 
were always mindful of the fact that they do not 
possess the right of owners over their employers’ 
business, these terribly destructive labor battles, 
such as the “Homestead war,” would never be 
fought. 

————_+ oo 


HIS 


ROYAL DIGNITY. 


King Alphonso XIII., of Spain, who is now six 
and a half years old, was recently taken on a state 
journey through southern Spain, on the occasion 
of the Columbus celebrations. The young king is 
of a nervous and excitable disposition—large- 
brained, large-eyed and extremely impressionable. 

The continual uproar of the journey—the bands 
playing at all hours, the firing of guns and the 
ceaseless shouts of “ Viva el Rey /’—prevented him 
from sleeping, and at Seville he fell into an illness 
which interrupted his triumphal progress. 


He was not so ill, however, but that he was able | 


to think very actively, as he generally does. He is, 


moreover, already quite well aware of the formal | 


honors which are due to a sovereign of Spain. 
It is related that while the little king was con- 


fined to his room at Seville, the prime minister, | 
Seiior Canovas, came into the apartment, and | 


presuming on his high position, addressed the 
king by his pet name. 
“Ah,” he said, “and how is Alphonsito to-day?” 
The little monarch looked up severely. 


| “To mamma,” he said, “I am Alphonsito, but to 
| you am the king!” 

| Sefior Canovas immediately went out and re- 
ported that “his majesty was much better.” 


NATIONAL FLOWER EMBLEMS. 


The adoption of a particular flower as a national 
| crest or tribal coat-of-arms had its origin in the 
legendary past, and after time has surrounded the 
| early incident with a halo of poetry and miracle. 

The violet of Athens, the pomegranate of Spain, 
| the mignonette of Saxony and the leek of Wales 


| became representative through romantic or ‘‘super- | 


natural” suggestion, and even some of the better 


similarly poetic source. 


The rose of ene, we are told, was accepted 
| as her popular and political symbol because a rose 
once appeared miraculously on King Arthur’s 
Round Table where he sat feasting with his 
knights. 

An ~ appeared, it is said, to an aged hermit 
in Gaul, bearing an azure shield with three embla- 
zoned golden lilies upon it. The hermit presented | 
the shield to Queen Clothilde; her husband, King 
Clovis, bore it to battle and victory, and made the 
Jleur de lis the national blossom of France. 

Scotland’s thistle is accounted for by a tradition 
more probably historic. The story is that at one 
time during the old northern wars the invadin 
Danes “stole a march” upon the Scots, and weal 
have surprised and massacred them, but a Danish 
soldier set his bare foot on a thistle, and his shriek 
of pain alarmed the threatened camp, and after a 
short but fierce battle the enemy were driven 
a 


way. 

Our American nation has no romantic floral 
legend, and so her botany has furnished her no 
“crest.” The debt of her early settlers to Indian 
corn has made that plant interestingly historic, 
and its usefulness has endeared it to the people. 
The goldenrod has been widely voted for as our | 
national flower because it is democratic, and almost 
universal in the land. 

Barbara Stanwix (Miss L. F. Kimball) in “Notes | 
and Queries” makes a strong appeal for the apple- 
tree as the typical American plant. Iv is as char- 
acteristic of our country as the fig-tree was of. 
ancient Palestine. The word “appie,” in litera- 
ture almost as generic as “fruit,” names a product | 
that nowhere reaches such perfection as in the 
United States. The apple-blossom is a modifica. | 
tion of the English rose—is, in fact, itself a wild | 
rose. 

When America is older, and the merits of all 
her floral candidates have been fully discussed, or | 
some event has connected one of them more closely | 
with her sentimental and patriotic life, no doubt a 
national flower will be adopted, and divide with 
the stars and stripes the honors of popular enthu- 
siasm and song. 


John Brown was the grave-digger of a Scotch 
parish. He had his own ways,—like most Scotch- 
men,—and one of them was to sow the graves of 
little children with white clover. The new minister 
of the parish had noticed John’s loving care of 
children’s graves, and one day came upon him 
trimming the small resting-place of a child buried 
a few days before. The conversation which fol- 
lowed is reported in a volume of Scotch anecdotes. 


“John,” said the minister, ““‘why are you so 
particular in dressing and keeping the graves of 
children?” 

“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” answered 
John, looking up at the sky. 

“And on this account you tend them with so much 
care?” remarked the minister, slowly, as if musing 
on John’s answer. 

“Surely, sir,” said the grave-digger, pausing in 
his work, “I canna make overbraw the bed-coverin’ 
of a little innocent sleeper that is waiting here till 
it’s God’s time to wauken it, and cover it with the 
white robe. 
yonder, it’s fit it should be decked out here. I think 
that He will like to see the white clover sheet 
spread above it; dae ye no think sae tae, sir?” 


WITCH-TREE. 


A most remarkable tree which grows near 
Tuscarora, Nevada, is described in the Popular 
Science News. The witch-tree, as the superstitious 
Indians call it, grows to a height of six or seven 
feet, with a trunk whose base is three times the 
size of an ordinary man’s wrist. 


It has numberless branches and twigs, and 
resembles somewhat the barberry indigenous to 
certain regions in the Eastern States. 

The truly wonderful characteristic of the tree is 
its luminosity, which is so great that on the darkest 
night it can be plainly seen a mile away. A person 
standing near could read the finest print by its 
light. Its foliage is oem y | rank, and its leaves 
resemble somewhat those of the aromatic bay-tree 
of California in shape, size and color. 

The luminous property is due to a gummy sub- 
stance, which can be transferred to the hand b 
— ~~ with its ——— light, 
while the light on the leaf disappears. he 
luminosity is thought to be due a parasitic 
Saye oe . The Indians will never approach it, even 
n daylight, with such superstitious awe do they 
regard its mysterious light. 





THE LAST SHOT. 

There was probably no incident in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71 more draniatic than that 
which marked its close. Herr Forckenbeck, the 
| president of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, 

was sent with a colleague to Versailles to congrat- 

ujate King William upon his election as emperor. 


Bismarck, who had just concluded the terms of 
peace with France, invited them to supper, and in 
the course of the meal said: 

“This night, at twelve o’clock, the last shots will 
be exchanged between our troops and the French, 
and I have conceded to the French the honor of the 
last shot.” 

Forckenbeck and his colleague left their host 
before midnight, drew out their watches, stood 
underneath a lantern of the Hétel du Reservoir, 
and waited. First there was a cannon-shot from 
the German lines; then a solemn stillness. Then 
followed the last med from Mont Valérien. The 
tower clock at Versailles struck twelve; the French 
war had ended. 





HELP TO HUMILITY. 


An exchange quotes a philosopher as saying 
that a man is, after all, of no very great account. 


There are three important times in his life— 
when he is born, when he marries, and when he 
dies. But even then his personal importance is 
overshadowed by the curiosity to know whether 
he is a boy or a girl, what the bride wore, and how 
| much he left in his will. 


| 
| 

known floral emblems of nations are credited to a 
} 

| 





WHITE CLOVER GRAVES. | 


When sic grandeur is awaitin’ it | 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents. ( Adv. 

It will pay every young 


HOME STUDY. man and woman to secure 


good Business Education in Book- 
their own Homes. 


a 
keeping, Shorthand, ete., by Mail at 
Low rates and success assured. 
| Gives a practical business training that every one 
needs. 


| Bryant & Stratton, 467 MAIN St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PAICE ODORLESS 


Moth Proof Bag. 


Air Tight, Moth and Dust Proof. 
Durable — can be used for years. 
No paste or glue necessary. 
Garments removed and replaced in- 
stantly, no bad odor when taken out. 
Size, 22 x 30 inches, 50c. each. 
40 * GC 
30x50 = T5c. 
SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS. 
Expressed on receipt of price in 
Postal Note or Money Order. 
Detroit Paper Bag Co., 
88 CHAMPLAIN ST.,DETROIT, MICH. 


















ODORLESS 
MOTH PROOF BAG 
FOR PRESERVING 


WEARING APPAREL 
FURS. RUGS, BLANKETS ETC. 


| MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
DETROIT PAPER te 
Y YoeTRON MICH, 


Indispensable to Artists and Art Students. 
(With mention of TuE Y. C.) I will send 
FOR $1 4 numbers of this superb, practical art 


magazine; with 32 Ce aye mee panes working 
designs, aud 17 artistic color plates of Land- 
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a arine, Flowers & Fruits, Fig- 
} ures mals, China Painting, Xe. { 
State class of subject you prefer. Easy lessons in ) 


) Oil, Water-Color, Pastel & China Painting, Carving, 
Embroidery, &c. Specimen (with 8 color plates 
25 cts. Ill. Cat. of 200 Color studies sent for stamp. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New Yor 
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I've dismissed the doctor; my Rambler 
takes his place. Never was healthier; never 
|so happy; and it’s so easily learned. Why 
don’t you try tt yourself, dear? Get list. 

GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York. 

{— 


Send 6c. stamps for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. | 


Eastern Agent: | 
A. M. CLARK, 136 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Do you want 
An Organ? 
ae 


‘*‘Packard 
Organ.”’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The stomach can deal with 
a drop when it cannot deal 
with a spoonful. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil broken up into drops 
invisibly small ; each separate 
drop is wrapped in glycerine 
so that the taste is lost. 

This is why Scott's Emul- 
sion is the easy and effectual 
form of cod-liver oil. 

Hypophosphites of lime 
and soda combine in tonic ef- 
fect with the half-digested oil. 


Let us send you a book oa 
it; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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| POMON A Medicated Confection which can 
| be eaten freely without the slightest un- 

COUGH pleasant effect, and in cases of colds 

coughs, etc., they will give immediate re- 

TABLETS lief; also being of great value for clearing 

s and strengthening the voice. If you cannot 

obtain them from your dealer send us 6c. for 2 oz. pkge. 

Made by the manufacturers of the celebrated Pomona 
Fruit Juice Tablets. DUQUETTE & Co., Council Bluffs, 
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the manufacturers offered prizes for the be 
27,388 contributions were received. 


FIRST 


Would kindle a fire 


A soft saponaceous 





Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
>t twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
To the following was awarded the 


PRIZE. . 


Our grandmothers, dressed in their linsey, 


in a hole, 


And over it swing a big kettle 
On two forked sticks and a 

With lye they had strained through the ashes, 
And scraps that were lying around, 

They made for our fathers and mothers, 


pole. 


compound. 


But now in great buildings that cover 
More ground than a fortress of old, 

In caldrons of brass and of copper, 
That glisten like silver and gold; 

With oils from the far-away tropics, 
And alkali made from the dew, 

Are mingled the essence of roses 
And lilies and jassamine too. 

The result of this rare combination, 
Is the Ivory Soap of to-day, 

To-morrow, next week, and thereafter, 
Forever and ever and aye. 


JOHN A. CONWELL, 


Aurora, Ind 


CopvyRriGHT 1892, BY THe Procter & Gamate Co 
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NEW YEAR. 

The English year formerly began March 25th. When 

and why was the change made to January Ist P 
What other nations have the same New Year as weP 
When and how do Jews celebrate New Year P 
When is Chinese New Year? How is it observed P 
Have we any desirable New Year's customs P 
ghts for beginning the yearP 





What are appropriate t 





For the Companion. 


INDIAN CORN. 


The stormy winter had not fled 

That.saw New England born 

When white men ate the red men’s bread 
And called it “Indian Corn.” 

It came, a blessing in distress, 

To that r pilgrim band, 

Like manna in the wilderness 

Sent down from God’s own hand. 


They sowed its yellow kernels on 
Thetr hills and valleys new, 

And harvests green as Lebanon 
And rich as Egypt rane B 
Its gardens were Hope’s dwelling-place, 
Its stock was Pienty’s tree, 

It fed the millions of a race 

That spread from sea to sea. 


And now where Freedom builds her nest 
* And rears her eagle brooc 

The heart-beats of each patriot breast 

Bespeak that stalwart food. 

No dainty feast for pampered kings, 

No sweet for gluttons’ — 

Its strength a nation’s sinews strings 

To deeds of glorious toil. 


Bring cakes of Scotland’s oatmeal gray, 
And German barley brown, 

By all the rye of Russia lay 

The wheat of pt down, 

And pour the rice of East and South 
From Amalthea’s horn,— 
Their savor shall not tempt 
That knows good Indian Co: 


No seed where labor is not free 

Can yield such life as yields 

The golden grain of L y 

That crowns Columbia’s fields. 

We love the bread that saved our sires 
When hungry and forlorn, 

And every autumn feast inspires 

Our praise of Indian Corn. 


Though men of monarch-ridden lands 
On thinner fare may thrive, 

miss the fruit of sun and sands 
Tha ay md = hearts alive; 

And, foe to tyrants, kin and kith, 

A Samson stands unshorn 

In Saxon power and Yankee pith 
That grow with Indian Corn. 


Its mark is on Invention’s Age, 7 

The force of Ly aaetee 

To brawny smit 

Its wealth alike supplies; 

Its nurture alien souls indebts 

And cures disloyal scorn, 
.And Anarchy its rage forgets 

When fed on Indian Corn. 


Mondamin! Ceres of the west! 
Along the winds of fame 

That whisper from thy queenly crest 
an name, 


And from historic morn 
Sing all the sheafy fields of Greece 
A song for Indian Corn. 


Thou emblem grein, our civic plant! 
In zone of sun or snow, 
rairies roll or mountains slant 
In rustling beauty Ww. 
Thy plume our nation’s flower shall stand, 

nd, on her bosom worn. 
Shall shine, the standard of the land, 
Our golden Indian Corn. 

THERON BRowN. 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 


Eight years. ago a young girl employed in 
teaching in Ohio felt that it was her duty to take 
up the work of foreign missions. She placed 
herself in the hands of a missionary board, who 
sent her to Cawnpore, in India. 

After six years’ service there her health suddenly 
and unaccountably failed. She was compelled to 
return home. The physicians whom she consulted 
were baffled by her disease, which was unknown 
to them. — 

One day it occurred to her that the symptoms 
were those which she had perceived in leprous 
patients in India. She isolated herself from her 
family, but without telling them her terrible 
suspicion. When almost convinced that she was 
right, she took two of the members of the Board 
of Missions into her confidence. They advised 
her to consult eminent physicians in Cincinnati 
and New York. These men told her frankly that 
she was a leper, and held out no hope of cure. 

Still keeping her secret, still turning a cheerful 
face to her friends, she announced her intention 
of at once returning to India. 

She started without the delay of a-day. Her 
family were amazed at her sudden and inexplica- 
ble resolve, at her haste, and more than all, at 
her cold avoidance of them. 

She would not even kiss those who were dearest 
to her, nor touch their hands at parting. She 
feared to give them the disease. In India she 
knew she could make the wretched remnant of 
hex life useful to other lepers. 

When we think of this brave, lonely woman 
going out from her home bearing her awful doom 
in silence, not taking the comfort of her sister's 
kiss, not even lying for a minute on her mother’s 
breast for the last time, human pity seems weak 
and trivial. Only God’s love can reach her. 

She redched India, and went immediately to a 
settlement of lepers, under the care of one of the 
Scotch churches. There are nearly six hundred of 
these people within twenty miles, all going steadily 
toward death by a way full of nameless horrors. 
She is trying now, cheerfully and courageously, 
to make the Master Who is so dear to her real to 
them also. 

The facts of her story came to us from one of 
her friends, in a business letter asking that The 








Companion be sent to this self-exiled heroine. 
We give them to our readers without alteration. 
We dare not withhold from them so noble an 
utterance, so high and pure a note of life. 

It may, too, give a moment’s comfort and 
happiness to her in her- hopeless exile, to know 
that her story has roused to pity and sympathy 
so many hearts at home. 
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A GOOD GOVERNOR. 


Sir George Grey is known as the “great Pro- 
Consul” because of his wonderful success in 
governing three of England’s colonies: South 
Australia, Cape Colony and New Zealand. Sir 
George both commanded and deserved success. 
His executive ability was}supplemented by a deep 
sympathy with those over whom he ruled. Kind 
words and thoughtful actions showed that he was 
interested in their trivial affairs. His considera- 
tion and courtesy were extended to all, and he 
never condescended nor patronized. His manner 
was simple; a peasant woman was as courteously 
received as a marchioness. 


Once, during his second government of New 
Zealand, he held a po ge at a town populated 
by the discovery of gold within its boundaries. 
Many ladies were present, and some of the gov- 
ernor’s friends were scandalized by his indifference 
to caste prejudices. 

“Look!” whispered a society leader. ‘That is 
my washerwoman with whom Sir George is shaking 
hands so cordially.” The governor’s dignity was 
too real to be obtrusive or exclusive. 

“Sir George,” said an English gentleman on his 
return to London, “is the only person. in New 
Zealand to whom orereoty took off his hat.” 
He might have added with equal truth, “the only 
man who took off his hat to everybody.” 

He returned the salutations of tiny children. The 
shy boy who pulled off his hat to the governor 
saw him bare his venerable head with the same 

esture with which he would have responded to 
the greeting of a duke. 

Mohi, an old Maori, who had been the servant of 





several friends of Sir George, when aying. sent 
for him. Though weak from illness, Sir George 
went to the death-bed. | Seeing the old Maori’s 


failing fingers trying to loosen the band round his 
throat to relieve his pain, Sir George rubbed the 
dying man’s chest with a a pressure. 

A sweet smile crossed the native’s face. On 
being asked why he smiled, the Maori replied, 
“My mind has gone back many years. The last 
hand that touched me as you are doing was m 
mother’s; she used to play with me as a child, an 
tickle me to make me laugh.” 

The little procession which bore the Maori’s 
body to the churchyard was headed by Sir George, 
and he stood bareheaded by the open grave. 
Many wondered, saying, “Why so much notice of 
a mere Maori?” Sir George never thought he had 
condescended; his great heart felt; he simply 
expressed his feeling. 
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NO MORE COAL, 


The enormous consumption of coal and its 
ultimate result, the exhaustion of the supply, have 
frequently been referred to by way of warning 
and admonition. There is, of course, a limit to 
the amount of coal that man can obtain from the 
crust of the earth. The conditions under which 
the carboniferous deposits were made, and the 
localities where they can be found and worked, 
are known, and it is not unlikely that within a few 
centuries mankind will have to look elsewhere for 
the mechanical energy which is now derived from 
the burning of coal. 


But the situation is not quite so epee as it 
has sometimes been represented. Petroleum, for 
instance, is beginning to be used in the place of 
coal. Many persons connect petroleum with coal 
in their minds, =e that the two are always 
found in the same localities, and are necessari 
related to one another in their origin. But this is 
not so. Petroleum is far more widely distributed 
han coal. 

Coal is found principally in one kind of strata, 
namely, the so-called Carboniferous formation, but 
petroleum or rock oil exists in many different 
strata, and the famous Russian chemist, Doctor 
Mendelieff, believes that it is constantly bein 
formed in the interior of the earth by the action o 
the water which slowly leaks downward upon 
metals contained in the heated core of the globe. 

In this respect, then, petroleum differs greatly 
from coal, because the latter is not now being 
formed—at least not in any considerable —-, 
while petroleum, ifthe theory just stated is correct, 
is a constant product of the inner activity of the 


planet. 

But it is not likely that we shall be compelled to 
resort solely ta petroleum when our coal supplies 
have been exhausted, for science is continually 
opening up for us new sources of energy in nature. 

ectricity holds forth some as yet indefinite 

romises, which scientific men think may revolu- 
ionize the mechanical world. 

It is not likely, then, that future generations will 
either freeze to death or abandon the machinery 
of civilized life when the last ton of coal has been 
lifted out of the rocks. 


<-* 
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ARCTIC PERILS. 











Voyagers in Alaskan and Arctic waters have 
some queer and often dangerous experiences 
among the ice fields and bergs which, moved by 
varying winds and currents, drift about in a most 
erratic fashion. For days there will be no ice in 
sight, and then within a few hours the ship will be 
surrounded by it. Ten years ago the steam-whaler 
Bowhead, the finest vessel of her class, furnished 
an instance of the uncertainty that attends naviga- 
tion in these waters. 


She had been bay in securing whales, and 
while still continuing her operations, had shipped 
a@ great quantity of bone to San Francisco. ne 
day her captain, wishing to repair the boiler, which | 
was leaking, blew it down, and as the afternoon | 
was dead calm and as no other ice was in sight, 
made the steamer fast to an iceberg. 

As the Bowhead lay thus helpless, having neither 
wind nor steam, a floe appeared bearing straight 
down upon her, She crashed against the iceberg, 
and her stern was cut completely off, so that she 
sank within fifteen minutes. There was barely 
time for all hands to get out of her upon the ice, 
where, later, they were found and taken off by 
another whaler. 

The United States Revenue steamer Corwin had 
some narrow escapes in her early voyaging in 
Bering Sea. Three times she was abandoned in 
the pack, but somehow always avoided disaster, 
and brought her company safely home. Perhaps 
the closest shave she ever had occurred one fine 
day in the summer of 1885, when, being short of 
fresh water, her cagiin laid her — bow along- 
side an iceberg, and sent the men a basin upon 
the ice with buckets to pass the water down. 

The ship’s stern was swung some fifty feet away 
from the berg, and her boats on that side were 





lowered. The sea was as smooth as glass, and as 
the taking aboard of water required little super- 
vision, everything was quiet on the quarter-deck. 
The captain was below reading. Lieutenant 
fetes A in the shaft alley, was evelowen pho- 
tographic plates. In the port gangway Lieutenant 
Cantwell was busy skinning a bird which he 
proposed to set up, while most of the other officers 
were distributed around below decks, reading, 
ve or sleeping. 

Suddenly, without warning, a part of the ice- 
berg, weighing at least one hundred tons, split off, 
and fell with a thundering splash just between 
the ship and the berg. It missed the Corwin by 
about three feet, and the lurch of the ship in the 
tremendous surge was something that no one on 
board will ever forget. 

Cantwell with his bird went heels over head to 
leeward; the captain was thrown from the cabin 
transom to the floor, and when Kennedy appeared 
from the shaft alley with a dry plate in one hand 
and a bottle of developing mixture in the other, 
his manner certainly lacked repose. But few of 
the ship’s company saw the fall of the huge frag- 
ment, and the others, unable to imagine what had 
happened, were filled with consternation. | 

n two or three seconds the submerged mass of 
ice came = directly under the Corwin’s keel, 
lifted her stern into the air, and sent her bows | 
down till the water was up to the fore-hatch. The | 
steamer slid off the smooth lump head-first, as if 
she were going to the bottom, but righted herself | 
and shook the water from her decks. 

ng | the ship unhurt, with only the line | 
parted, the crew regained their presence of mind, | 
made the vessel fast to the berg again, and com- 
pleted the taking aboard of water without further 
mishap. 
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For the Companion. 


WOMEN OF THE COAST. 


The sadness of the sea is in their faces, 
They move within its charm. 

It has swept from them with alluring promise, 
Stout heart and manly arm. 


Men love it, but their constant women, never! 
ey shun its paths of foam. 
Year after year the Island wife and mother 
Bides in her sheltered home. 
She cares not for the great world’s power and fashion; - 
Its splendor or renown, 
Her triumph is when boats come home full laden, 
Her loss, when boats go down. 


CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 
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THEIR LITTLE GAME. 


A certain Englishman, who may be known as 
Lord C—, was visiting an American city where 
society received him with open arms at the same 
time that it acknowledged in private the extreme 
difficulty it found in entertaining him. His lordship 
would not talk; perhaps he could not. At any rate, 
he showed very little interest in most topics of 
conversation, and seemed deplorably obtuse to the 
point of a good story. Only one person, a brilliant 
woman named Mrs. A——, had the least success in 
waking him to a semblance of conversational life, 
and she was consequently saddled with the task of 
amusing him at whatever gathering they appeared. 


“Lord C—— will take you out to dinner, my 
dear,” her hostess would whisper. ‘Now do your 
best to amuse him, won’t you, for I do want the 
dinner to be a success, and his long silences are so 
de a. 

t first the situation wae rather amusing to the 
victim so constantly laid on the block of conversa- 
tion, but there came a time when she was heartil 
tired of it, and frankly acknowledged to herself 
that she was “talked out.” 

Time went on, however, as time has a way of 
doing, and one evening came the farewell dinner 
to Lord C——. He was to leave town the next 
morning, and his hostess sought out his entertainer 
with the well-worn request: 

“Now do make him talk, dear. He will sit beside 
you as usual.” 

But Mrs. A—— had a headache, and moreover 
her wits had deserted her. She had talked of 
everything with this non-committal man, from the 
House of Lords to fox-hunting, and she felt abso- 
lutely hopeless of finding another subject in which 
he might take even a fleeting interest. A bright 
idea occurred to her, and she said to him, in a low 
tone, as soon as they were seated at table: 

“T have a headache to-night, and it doesn’t seem 
to me that I can talk. Yet we must say something 
or be thought very peculiar, so I will turn to you 
and say in an animated tone, ‘One—two—three?’ 
ba can reply, with great earnestness, ‘Four—five 
—six!’ 

“I will become argumentative and assert, ‘Seven 
—eight—nine—ten!’ and you can gently contradict 
me by counting up to vig - & So we can continue 
for a whole evening, without having to exert 
ourselves to think.” 

The idea struck the Englishman as being exceed- 
ingly funny, and the plan was forthwith carried 
out. The lady was animated, the gentleman 


amused. In fact, he broke into such frequent 
guffaws of laughter that the rest of the table 
ceased talking to listen, but in vain. Both were 


discreet, and at such crises counted in almost 
inaudible tones. 

After dinner, so delighted was Lord C—— with 
the game, that he insisted on following his com- 
panion into a corner, and — it until ten 
o’clock, when he left her, exhausted but triumph- 
ant. He no sooner gone than his hostess 
rushed over to Mrs. A—— and exclaimed: 

“How did you do it? May I ask what roused him 
to such interest?” 

But the culprit shook her head seriously and 
replied: “It was entirely confidential.” 

he story was too good keep, however, and 
she told it to several intimate friends. One of 
them, a young man who did not know the English- 
man in question, once repeated it in a Canadian 
household where he was a visitor. He did not 
scruple to set forth the Englishman’s general 
obtuseness and density, and when he had finished 
a gentleman whose name he had not caught, said 
with quiet emphasis: 

“She may have been making game of me, but it 
was the Pegasantes evening I ever spent in my 
life, and I forgive her.” 

It was Lord C——, and the abashed young man 
— tg help feeling that his lordship had the 
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JUGGLERS. 


‘ | 

The Navajo Indians are wonderfully adroit in | 
jugglery, and sometimes perform feats quite as | 
wonderful as those of the famous Hindoo magi- | 
cians. Civilized man may observe and avonder, 
but he has usually no idea how the tricks are done. 
Charles F. Lummis says, in “Some Strange Corners | 
of Our Country :” | 


One of the manifestations of the Navajos is the 
moving of the sun. This takes place in the ““med- 
icine lodge” at night, the time devoted to all the 
official acts of the medicine-men. At the appointed 
time a sun rises in the east,—on the inside of the 
room,—and slowly describes an arched course, 
until at last it sets in the west side of the room, 
and darkness reigns again. 

uring the whole performance a sacred chant is 
kept up, and once started, must not be interrupted 
until the sun has finished its course. 


NAVAJO 





| men. 


Byt the crowning achievement of the Navajo 
magician is the wing of sacred corn. At sun- 
rise he plants the enchanted kernel before him in 
full view of his audience, and sits solemnly in his 
place, name > weird song. Presently the earth 
cracks, and the tender green shoot pushes forth. 

As the musician sings on, the young plant grows 
visibly, reaching upward several inches in an 
hour, waxing thick and putting out its droopin 
blades. If the juggler stops his song, the growt 
of the corn stops, and is resumed only when he 
recommences his chant. By noon the corn is tall 
and vigorous, and already tasselled; by sunset it 
is a mature and perfect plant, with tall stalk, 
ooday leaves and silk-topped ears of corn. 

ow the trick is performed I have never been 
able to form so much as a satisfactory guess, but 
done it is, as plainly as eye ever saw anything 
done, and apparently with as little chance for 
deception. 
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HUNG UP IN A SWAMP. 


Colonel Peter Horry, one of General Marion’s 
chief counsellors during the Revolutionary War, 
was in command of a detachment of cavalry. He 
was a brave soldier and ambitious of distinction, 
but his poor horsemanship, as he acknowledged, 
was against him. Several times while engaged in 
battle he lost his seat, and but for the timely 
assistance of his followers his life would have 
been forfeited. He had a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and used to enjoy telling the following 
adventure : 


On one occasion he was hurrying with his com- 
mand to join General Marion at a post in North 
Carolina. Darkness overtook them ere they 
reached Lynch’s Creek, which from recent rains 
had overflowed its banks, and flooded the sur- 
rounding country. 

The night was black darkness. Nothing could 
be seen, and each man rode as best he could, with- 
out regard to order. 

As they were crossing a swamp just beyond the 
creek, where the water stood up to the saddle- 
girths, Colonel Horry became separated from his 
Whether they had managed to avoid the 
swamp or were still floundering through it, he 
knew not. He called to them again and again, 
but received no response. 

All at once he felt the limb of a tree strike him 
in the breast. eng = ty he grasped it, and the 
next moment was left clinging there, while his 
horse went on. A bad predicament for a man 
who could not swim! 

With his weight upon it the limb swun 
that his feet dangled in the water; and there he 
hung, half in the water and half out of it. Despite 
the discomfort and danger of his position, he 
laughed outright! 

“But I soon changed my tune,” he said, in telling 
the story. “I found ‘twas no laughing matter to 
be caught like a rat in a trap, for that’s the way I 
was. couldn’t climb up, and I dared not drop. 
I didn’t know how deep the water was under- 
neath, but I felt pretty sure the horse was off his 
feet before he left me. The night was cold, and 
before wy A minutes had passed my teeth were 
chattering like a set of bone clappers. 

“I called for help, but heard nothing. Just as I 
was ready to drop into the water, I saw a lantern 
= heard 


& 80 low 


voices. It was my men come to look 


or me. 

“Well, I got off safe, thanks to my good fellows. 
And lucky I was, for the water just under me was 
near seven feet deep. That wasn’t the only time 
I was indebted to my men for the continuance of 
my earthly career, for to tell the truth it was a 
pretty poor horse that couldn’t leave me behind.” 
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AMPLE APOLOGY. 


I was present in the reporter’s gallery of the 
House of Commons one famous fighting night, 
writes William Wilde in the New York Recorder, 
when a noted Irish member rose to denounce a 
speech which had been delivered from the treasury 
benches. 


He desired to say that the statements made by 
the government’s representative were not alto- 
gether accurate, but his impetuosity led him to 
phrase the accusation rather strongly. 

“Order, order,” said the speaker of the house, 
as he rose in all the majesty of full-bottomed wig 
and silken gown. 

Again did the dauntless son of Erin return to his 
charge of wilful misstatement. Again was he 
called severely to “order.” 

It was a critical moment. His Irish colleagues 
did not wish him to be “suspended” for the rest of 
the debate, and they hin so by tugging vigor- 
ously at his coat tails. 

Nowitisaver dangerous matter to trifle with the 
tail of an Irishman’s coat, save in the cause of 
friendship. Nevertheless, the indignant yet good- 
humored ‘honorable member recognized the com- 
mand of his party and sat down, delivering this 
Parthian dart: 

“Very well, sir; I obey your ruling, and I beg to 
retract what I was about to observe!” 

That one touch of Irish oratory took the house 
by storm. 
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SUDDEN CURE. 


Mr. Hare, in his book, “The Last of the Bush- 
rangers,” says that in the early days of the Ballarat 
diggings in Australia a police officer was very ill 
with an abscess of the liver, and the doctors had 
all given him up. 


A police magistrate had watched over him night 
and day, and when all hope seemed to be gone the 
dying man said to his benefactor: 

‘My dear fellow, you have been very good to me, 
and I want to leave you something. am the only 
man in camp who has a pair of boot-trees. When 
Iam gone you may have them.” 

The magistrate was very grateful. The next day 
he went into the sick-room softly, believing that his 
friend was dying or dead, and took possession of 
the boot-trees; but before he could get out of the 
room with them the}owner, who had been watching 
him, suddenly started up, and called out: 

“Come, come, now! just leave those trees alone. 
I’m not dead yet.” 

The sudden attempt to rise burst the abscess, 
and he recovered. ears afterward the boot-trees 
used to be shown as “life-preservers.” 


——___—_~«@.— 
CONCISE. 


It is not easy to learn to keep an expense account 
all at once. For instance, if one is told to be con- 
cise and business-like, one may mistake the pro- 
portions desirable, and be too concise. An 
exchange presents an illustration of this. 


A young husband gave his wife a neat little 
account-book, prettily bound, and designed to be 
inviting in appearance. He also gave her fifty 
dollars, and said, “I want you to put down what I 
give you on this side, and on the other write down 

€ way it goes, and in a fortnight I will give you 
another ae ng OO 

Two weeks later he asked for the book. 

“Oh, I have kept that account,” said the young 
matron. “Here itis.” And on one page was in- 
scribed: “Received from Algy fifty dollars,” and 
on the opposite was this summary: “Spent it all.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


“Now, what is that noise?” said the glad New Year. 
“Now, what is that singular sound I hear? 

As if all the paper in all the world 

Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled.” 


“Oh! that,” said the jolly old Earth, “is the noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 
A-turning over their leaves so new, 

And all to do honor, New Year, to you.” 


What the Leaves Suid. 


I won’t steal Alice’s sticks of candy ; 

I won’t call Robert a jack-a-dandy; 

I won’t squeak my pencil on my slate; 

I won’t lie in bed every day and be late. 

I won’t make faces at Timothy Mack; 

I won’t make fun behind any one’s back. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 


I won’t tear “barn, doors” in all my frocks; 
I won’t put my toes through all my socks. 
I won’t be greedy at dinner-table! 
At least—I think I won’t—if I’m able! 
I will not pinch nor poke nor tease, 
I will not sputter nor cough nor sneeze. 
I will not grumble nor fret nor scold, 
And I will do exactly whatever I’m told. 
Rustle and turn them, so and so! 
The good shall come and the bad shall go. 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 


MAMMA TOM’'S FAMILY. 
*Way Out West. 
A New Year’s Call. 


“If papa can borrow the money in town 
to-day,’’ said mamma, as she was “toeing 
off” a mitten for Booky, “if he can only 
get the money, I expect to go to Chicago to 
have my eyes cured. The doctor said they 
could be, and they are not much use now.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be splendid!” cried 
Tom, who had on a big apron and was 
looking over dried apples. ‘Just think, 
twinnies, then mamma could see as plain as 
any of us.” : ; 

Daisy and Dolly dropped their rag babies, 
and came and stood by mamma, and Booky 
laid down his paper to listen. 

“T should go and visit Aunt Alice,” said 
mamma, ‘‘and I should have to go alone.”’ 

“But here’s us, mamma,” said Daisy, 
and Dolly put her arms around mamma 
and coaxed, “If you dess have to go alone, 
mainma, be sure and take us.”’ 

“I wish I could,” said mamma, “but you 
know I couldn’t see to take care of you. 

And how lonesome papa would be without 
you! I shall really have to go alone.” 

The children all looked very sober at this. 

How could they ever get along without 
mamma ¢ 

‘But I hope I sha’n’t have to stay there 
a great while,” she went on. ‘Tom can 
keep house very nicely. And we’ll have 
such lovely good times afterward. Papa 
will be with you all the while, and ‘liom 
will play he’s mamma till I come back.’ 

An’ we’ll dess tall him ‘Mamma Tom,’ ”’ said 
Daisy. ‘ 

“And Margaret and Dorothy and myself will 
be Mamma Tom’s family,”’ said Booky. 

‘Now this is New Year,’’ said mamma, ‘‘and 
we'll just try to have a real good time all this 
year. You must keep every holiday, whether 
I’m here or not. If you can’t think of any other 
way to celebrate, you can have something extra 
for dinner. Mamma Tom can make very good 
gingerbread, and quite a nice pie.”’ 

“But what luck I had with the soap!” said 
Tom. ‘There it stands in the old kettle, just 
about like syrup. 
awful dark-colored.” 

‘Well, never mind, dear,’’ said mamma. 
guess we can wash with it as ’tis. 
"twill thicken by standing.”’ 

“It’s past ‘leven o’clock, mamma,”’ said Tom. 
‘Shall I stir up a johnny-cake for dinner ?”’ 

“Yes, dear; and would the twinnies like to sew 
on their patchwork? And then Booky might 
read us a New Year story from The Companion, 
and that will be part of the celebration.”’ 

So the twins were provided with threaded 
needles and little squares of light and dark calico; 
Booky sat by the table hunting for the best story ; 
and Mamma Tom had just begun to sift the 
meal, when, without any knock’, the door opened 
quietly, and in walked five Indians, with rings 
in their ears, moccasins on their feet and dirty 
blankets around them. 

Mamma and the children had never seen 
Indians, and they looked very dreadful. 

Tom dropped the sieve, spilling considerable of 
the meal, and Booky slipped under the table. 
The twins snuggled close to mamma. 


Or maybe 


| Tom put his arm around her, and whispered, | 
Papa says they wouldn't | 


It don’t come at all; and it’s | 


“ey } 





“They’re Indians. 
| hurt any one. He says they only beg, and 
| maybe steal a little sometimes,” 

“How!” ‘How!’ said the queer visitors. 
| “Good Injun! Want bread.” 

| We haven’t any to-day,” said Tom, politely. 

| The Indians didn’t seem to believe this, and 
went peering into the closet and cupboard, and 
| finally came to the corner where stood the big 
kettle of soft soap. 

“Ha! *Lasses!’’ said the first one, and they 
| all crowded around and dipped their forefingers 
| into it. 

*’Taint anything to eat,’’ said Tom, as he saw 
this; but they thought he was trying to fool 
| them, and keep them from tasting some nice, rich 
| syrup, so each one lifted his finger and took a 
| great mouthful of the soap. 
| ‘Faugh!” “Pah!” cried the copper-colored 
| callers, as they made arush to the door. ‘They 
sputtered and choked, and twisted their faces and 
cleared their throats, and finally started on a 
brisk trot toward the nearest stream. 

They didn’t come back. They had no appetite 
for molasses of that sort. 





family began to see the funny side of the matter, 
and they laughed till the tears ran down. 
laughed so hard he couldn’t come out from his 





TH’S COMPANION. 


When they were fairly gone, Mamma Tom’s | 


Booky | 


place of refuge, but just hugged one of the table- 
legs and giggled till the dishes rattled. 

When they began to get quiet Tom asked him | 
how he came to be under there. And Booky 
replied, gravely, ‘“‘Why, you see, there was so 
much company I thought I should probably be in 
the way!” 

And then they all laughed again, harder than 


ever. Evpora 8. BuMsTeapD. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM GREETING. 
w. 


For the Companion. 
JINGLE. 


When the New Year 
Has a new moon, 
Pleasures come quick, 
And fly away soon. 
When the New Year 
Finds moon at the full, 
Pleasures come slowly, 
And doings are dull. 


ate holy apple yarn. 


2. 
NEW YEAR PI. 


Seerht a wne otof no het rofol, ym rdnefi, 
Dna a ewn caef ta hte rodo, ym dfreni, 
A nwe aefe ta eth ordo. NVeyatnon 


3. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


<-o~ 


A part of the Wild West Show was passing 


- T —ae . My /Jirst is in salad, but not in the dressing; 
Herman ‘8 house. There were a number of My nert in pressed chicken, but not in the pressing; 
animals in the procession, and among them were | My third is in honey, but not in the bees; 
” : My /ourth is in lamb, but not in green peas 
»e “QO ¢ "rie ar a : * A x } ° 

two buffaloes. c mamma,”’ cried Herman, My ith is in jellies, but not in sea-moss; 
when he heard their name, ‘‘are they the same | My sizth is in pudding, but not in the sauce; 
3 of buffalo bugs, only own bigger, My seventh in peaches, but not in the stones ; 
kind ¢ . ey _ Br ger, that My eighth is in turkey, but not in the bones; 


you find under your carpets ? My ninth is in fruit-cake, but not in the icing; 








For the Companion. 
THE DOLLS RECEIVE. 


By the nursery window, in velvet and lace, 
The dolls are receiving to-day, 

And Madeline bows with exquisite grace, 
And Maud has a witching way. 


Doll-gentlemen Leopold and Jack, the dears! 
In the finest of broadcloth are clad, 

And I hear a chorus of “‘Happy New Years,” 
While every one seems to be glad. 


Spread on a table are candy and fruit, 
With tiniest biscuits and cakes, 

And cups of hot chocolate, seasoned to suit, 
Which each doll-gentleman takes. 


| And now the good-bys are being told, 
While the gentlemen dolls take leave, 

And new guests arrive (looking quite like the 
, old), 
Whom the smiling doll-ladies receive. 





ao 
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For the Companion. 


TOO GRAND. 


“I know a grand way to celebrate,’ said 
Gaylord, New Year’s morning, after the usual 
good wishes. ‘S’posing I had twelve great white 
horses, named January and February, and all 
the rest. And s’posing they were all harnessed 
to golden chariots; and the chariots were loaded 
with roses and oranges for the people that live 
where they have snow on New Year’s day; and 
we’d diive the great white horses all over the 
world, and shout, ‘Help yourselves to the oranges ! 
Hurrah for the New Year!’”’ 

“That would be grand, wouldn’t it!’’ said 
mamma: ‘I almost wonder Santa Claus didn’t 
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bring you twelve great white horses on Christmas, | 
instead of one little gray donkey.”’ 
‘Now you’re just making fun, mamma,” said | My thirteenth in sherbet, but not in the bowl; 


My tenth is in pickles, but not in the spicing; 
My eleventh in oranges, not in the rind; 
My twelfth is in candies, but not in one kind; 


Gaylord. “But then, I was, too. Christopher’s | I trust you will all enjoy my whole. 
a splendid donkey, and I'll go and hitch him up | 4. 
| this minute, and take those late roses and early DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


oranges to that poor sick woman that’s just come 
from the East. I guess Chris is ’bout the size 
for me. Twelve great white horses would be | 
quite a handful.” 


The primals and finals each spell a beginning. 
Cross-words, 

A jacket. 

For a short time. 

Contracted. 

Not properly. 

To the share of each. 

A large country in Europe. 

At a distance. 


—_—_++ 


Mop Pepe 


| 
For the Companion. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 








Conundrums. 
Why are New Year’s resolutions like pet bears? 
Because few people keep them. 
| Why is the first of January liko a sheaf of wheat 
| set up for the birds? Because then many bills are 
presented. 
| Why is a year like a suspected criminal who is 
|under the surveillance of a detective? It is 
| “Ir I were Santa Claus,” said mamma, softly, | Watched out and in. 
| as she sat sewing by early lamplight on the first 
|of January, “if I were Santa Claus, I think I’d | 


| make another trip about New Year. I think I’d 


| just peep in at the windows and see how the | 
| children used their Christmas things. And then 
I’d know whether to come next year or not.’”’ 


| A “Happy New Year” you can make it, my dear, 
| By smiling and doing your best; 


| Be cheery and true the twelvemonth through, 
So shall the New Year be blest. 


—2-e—— 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Holfy day. Holiday. 

2 
When Christmas is white the churchyard is lean, 
But fat is the churchyard when Christmas is green. 

3. December derives its name from the Latin 
Nelly and Ned and Floy glanced quickly up at | decem, ten, this being its number in the old Roman 
| » 7 Ww i . Piles | year which began in March. The ancient Saxons 
| the windows. What cracks there were between | gtyjed it Winter month until after their conversion 
the curtains ! | to Christianity. Then they changes the pome to 
| r Mos 9? : ne — » Heligh-monat, or holy month, from the anniversary 
“Why, of course, Floy, said Ned, ‘“‘you can | which occurs in it, of the birth of Christ. Among 
| have my train of cars a while just as well as not.’’ | the modern Germans, December is still, from this 
| ‘“‘Here’s your ball, Ned,” said Nelly. “I won’t | circumstance, distinguished by the epithet Christ- 


am + ogee | monat. 
| hide it =: ats 4. Christmas chimes. 
And if Santa Clans had called within the next | 


' oe | &. Doudney, Emerson, Cranch, Emerson, Moir, 
hour he would have gone away quite satisfied. Brainard, Emerson, Rossetti—December. 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ 











For the Companion. 


A GHOSTLY PROCESSION. 


Your ghost, as usually found in stories, is one 
that shuns the company of its own kind. In soli- 
tude it attends strictly to the business of scaring 
chance visitors to haunted rooms, pointing out 
the hiding-place of vanished wills, locating lost 
treasure, or wailing dolefully when some member 
of an old ghost-owning family is about to die. 

The most liberal consumption of turkey and 
mince-pie has never, to my recollection, assisted | 
more than one boy to see a procession of ghosts 
just as real as any to be found in history or litera- 
ture. I was once that boy. 

’Twas Christmas night years and 
The full moon shone in its usual manner on the 
snow-capped roofs and white streets of a Canadian 
village. No doubt the chimneys’ smoke rose 
straight up through the 
night, though I don’t remember having observed 
it on that occasion. 

Some dog left outside with the thermometer 
might well have howled in a leisurely way about 
midnight. Certainly the old stairs creaked as I 
ascended them, for ’twas their nature to; and cold 
airs, “‘as from some infinitely distant land,” no 
doubt touched my cheek in the draughty passage. 
Such circumstances are much reported to be favor- 
able to the appearance of one ghost at a time, but 
there was nothing unusual enough to give me a 
presentiment that a procession of them would 
appear in my bedroom. 

I lay in bed turning over the leaves of my 
Christmas books by the light of a tallow candle 
and the moon. Coal-oil lamps had not come into 
general use at that time. My window was open 
both at bottom and top, for I was bred in the belief 
that none but the effeminate or sick would sleep in 
any weather with windows entirely closed. I was 
wakeful, for I had not thought our cook would be 
pleased if I neglected any of her richer dishes. 

Well do I remember how I drew the blankets up 


round my neck and turned over on my elbows to | 


look out a few minutes on the moonshiny pond 
after I had quit reading. Not a soul, embodied or 
disembodied, did I see. Probably I reflected that 
there would be good skating in the morning, and 
thanked my stars for the holidays before I blew 


out my candle, put my head on the pillow, shut | 


my eyes, and snuggled into the blankets. 

How many seconds my eyes remained shut I do 
not know. But the tremor that came over me on 
opening them is “indelibly imprinted on my mem- 
ory.” So is every subsequent occurrence that I 
am about to relate in this true story. 

Though I had been in a prosaic frame of mind on 
closing my eyes, I fell into extreme terror on open- 
ing them. 
beside my bed, and was moving quickly toward 
the door. 

It was a figure of mysterious fashion. I was, 
even at that first moment of horror, as convinced 
as I am now that the shape could not be felt by 
touching it with my hand. How could a boy hope 
to feel with his fingers an apparition through 
which he could vaguely see the familiar pictures 
on his wall, his trousers hanging up there, and the 
table covered with his Christmas présents? 

The moonshine pervaded the shadowy thing as I 
watched it gliding toward my bedroom door. It 


seemed to bend forward as it went, and then—ZJ | 
| 


saw it was followed by another ! 

This, too, went toward the door with the same 
strange and deliberate movement as of floating 
upright with the slight current of air that set from 
my window. My hlood did really run cold, and I 
remember the thumping of my agonized heart as 
Isat up in bed. I did not scream, for I dared not. 
And even as I gazed upon the bending of the 
second form, a third passed by close to my elbow. 

This one was the more awful, because it floated 
as though it did not at all touch the floor. Pos- 
sibly the others had moved similarly, but I had 
not glanced at their lower bodies. My soul was 
now possessed with wonder at what had become 
of them, and to solve this mystery I kept my eyes 
steadily fixed on the third of this shocking pro- 
cession. It, too, bent forward. Next moment it 
seemed to be drawn forward and upward. With 
wild surmise I saw it disappear through the open 
transom of my door. 

A fourth form passed as I turned suddenly to 
see how many more were coming from the outer 
midnight. Close behind my elbow a fifth ascended 
from the unextinguished wick of my tallow candle, 
and I let the sixth and seventh go by with amaze- 
ment that I should have been so scared by drifting 


smoke. EDWARD AIKENSHAW. 


a -O— 


STRONG-WILLED. 


Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, wife of the 
conqueror of Blenheim, was a woman of a fiery 
and energetic nature, but not very amiable, and 
quick to take offence. 

Being on very bad terms with her granddaughter, 
Lady Anne Bateman, she did not hesitate to abuse 
her everywhere. 

A portrait of Lady Anne hung in the duchess’s 
drawing-room, and to express her indignation she 
caused the picture to be blackened all over, and 
then placed on it the inscription: “She is much 
blacker within!” 

Her determination of character is illustrated by 
an anecdote which we find in Horace Walpole. 

“Old Marlborough is dying,” writes Walpole to 
Sir Horace Mann, “but who can tell? Last year 


she had lain a great while ill without speaking; | 
her physician said she must be blistered or she } 


would die. She called out, ‘I won’t be blistered, 
and I won’t die!’ If she takes the same resolution 
now, I don’t believe she will.” Nor did she. 


years ago. | 


quiet and moonshiny | 


For a vague, tall form had risen up | 


| Burnett’s 
acknowledged the purest and best. 


Have You Catarrh ? 


| Send 4c. for sample of my C. Cure. 
| 


Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
(Adv. | 











Or ASTHMA? Send 4c. for my A. Relief. 

«* PILES? Send roc. for my P. Cure. 

** CONSTIPATION ? Send toc. for my C. Cure. 
I do not puff these articles, I simply invite 


iF you to 
tes and judge i or oureels, confident that you will want 
more LMAN, SLES KALAMAZOO, aOR H. 


RUN EAS’ 
SYLPH cYot 0 = S, eos 4 | 
need now to ride springless cycles or de. | 









Tress pend on tires alone for comfort. Sylph 
» destroys 
ZA vibraw’n. Light,sim- 


= sae »strong. Cata.fr 
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Ge The only medicine known that 
will cure Membranous Croup. 





CROU 





In a private practice of twenty years as never 
fai ailed to. cure mn | kind of Croup. Tria 
ka: + ane ma 0 cents. OX, cents. 


in Pro rigtary 
"Co. Yama ca, N'Y hae Rat 


The Spring Curry Comb | 
Clock Spring Biade. Soft as a Brush. 
Fits Every Curve. 
The Only Perfect | 

Comb. 
Used by U. S.- Army. 












Spring OQurry Comb ‘Co. 
151 8. La Fayette St., South Bend, Ind. © } 
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HAIR ra” SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

), Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
Za skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruises 
| _ sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. St. . 55 @ 
SHREWD Cyclers 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- | 
ing wheels. We ask | 
you to become posted 
about the 
IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Our cat- 
\IAMES & FROST alogue will help you. | 
Chicago, Tl. Send for it. | 


CENT SENT BE 
“CROWN” 


i AND oe 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to wan obion 
plat an E wi Pano or want vo 


beat o ones. ood epg how iv’s cat a ree 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 61), Chicago, rity 1870. 
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mF OILET SOAP 


EFFECTIVE — 
DELICATE - * FRAGRANP-+ 


~ MADAME CRISWOLD’S — 









and’ Skirt Sup- 
porters. Horse 


Corsets. 


ror 5 Chrendans and Price List pede » to 
MADAME GRISWOLD, 


7 Temple Pl. Boston. 923 Broadway, N.Y. 
Fine Shoes from the Maker. 


Delivered by Mail. 


Bright Dongola Kid, 


$2.50 


In Style. Fit and Wear ou 
the best $4.00 Boot sold at Shoe 
Stores. Buying direct from the 
maker saves wholesaler’s and 
retailer’s profit. Sent 
paid alee part of U. 8. 













50 by Postal rote, Money 
rder or Registered Letter. 

e must know your 
Size, h, also 
Style of Toe and Heel. 
Allen Shoe Co., 

31 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


or money ret’ned, 
FOR SALE. 


j EDISO 2 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH ee 
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ft, style, wear, 

















Edison B M ic Temple Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
T AD Self-taught, without notes; 24 charts 
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THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 


Shoe Embroid- | 
ered Coutille 


Various | 














izes : 246 to 7; widths, | 
A, B. + Dane 3 Bs or | 
Common Sense Send 


It must be solid standard 

Quality quality, finely finished, each 
stone carefully selected and set. 

Style — with taste and refine- 
and in the present fashion. 

$ on the hand that gives 
Sentiment opts hand that wal te 

ring. 

We su the first two essentials—quality and 
style. yes ousand petteres. All made ‘‘on > 


if your jeweller wil not show them to you, 
write and ask us who will 


MM. B. BRYANT & "$9 10 PNaiden mn Lane NLA 
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rranted wate og iy of Imitations. 


PSILANTI DRESS STAY M ce “co. — Mich. 


ALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAIL 
_ SPECIAL DEPOTS.—Model | Drees Steel Co., 74 Grand St., New York; Brown & Metzner, 585 Market St., San Francisco. 











Absolutely Pure. 





Makes sweetest, lightest, finest flavored 
food, and renders hot bread 
wholesome. 


Wighest of all in leavening strength. —U. S. Gov't Report. 





JANUA RY 5, ess. 


@» Wear Only 
[—) “THE GENUINE 


n RSET 
MWAISTS 


Y Approved by physicians. 
Pat. Endorsed by dressmakers, 
Feb. 23, "86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Sewure.of Imitations. Made only by 










JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
if your dealer hasn 


hasn’t them, write the makers, — 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
__emicaco. NEW YORK. — PHILADELPHIA. 
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PURE + DELICIOUS 
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SHIPPING DEPOT — 
YOHN CARLE & SONS; NEW YORK: 


SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS 


PUD DP 


~ WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 





JITAR sini sine ces pi t | scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 2 


20 years’ experience in treating skin 
diseases. At all Dh Mail. 


ruggists’ or by 





A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


~ ¥T TOUCHES 





The new Wood’s Pen- 
etrating Plaster is a 
wonderful improvement on 
common Porous Plasters. 
Wood’s is a double-quick 
plaster. 


SPOT. 
Penetrating 


WOOD'S prasTER 


Containsamildsolventwhich {J TOUCHES 
opens the pores,enabling the » 
in-killer to penetrate (go 
hrough) the skin and stop 
the ache immediately. Un- 
rivalled remedy for Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, ae 


SPOT. 
. Kidney Pain 


ago. Try on 
(if your druggist does not keep Wood's Plasters, 
___he can easily get them for you if you ask him.) 


THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 
PER FECTION is absolutely perfect. 


FLO UR B iN Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 

Try One, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 

100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the’ Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
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DOING HIS BEST. 


A Danish emigrant who some years ago sought 
his fortune in Australia says in the account of his 
adventures, entitled, “Missing Friends,” that soon 
after landing he had a peculiarly mortifying | 
experience, due chiefly to his lack of familiarity 
with the customs of the place. A _ shipmate, 
named A., had been invited to the house of a. 
wealthy resident and had been told that he might 
bring a friend with him. The Dane, who was 
chosen to be his companion, was highly flattered, 
and dressed himself in his best, and completed his 
costume with a borrowed “tall hat” and a pair of 
gloves purchased for the occasion. He says: 

As I approached the house I saw A. standing 
outside talking to our host, who had that indescrib- 
able swagger belonging to everybody else in the | 
colony, which I afterward learned is intensified 
for the benefit of new arrivals. 

He stood with his feet wide apart, and was in 
the act of lighting a meerschaum pipe, and when I 
was introduced to him I saluted him as we always 
salute one another in wagemnagen; though perhape 
I was more than usually ceremonious. My hat 
was at my knee, but he never changed his position 
in the least, and only grunted, in a self-satisfied 


way: 
“How de do? how de do?” 

I began to wish I had not come, and wondered | 
as 4 should be thus slightingly treated. | 
“Don’t feel offended,” said A., rapidly, as his | 

| 





host turned away, ‘“‘because he did not take off his 
hat to you. Indeed, it was you who looked 
ridiculous. It is not the custom in this country to | 
take off one’s hat, and would be especially me 
tasteful to English people. Don’t do it again.” 

I was reassured, and determined to make no 
more mistakes. If pipes were necessary to good 
breeding, mine should speedily appear. I pro- 
duced it, and began puffing away, determined to 
show that I knew English manners. | 

Just then our host’s wife came out to us, a. 
in silks and satins, and adorned with jewels. | 
was resolved to make no mistake of over-polite- 
ness this time, and when my name was mentioned 
to her I stood with my feet wide apart, puffed 
away at my pipe, and nodded, saying, in my turn: 

“How de do? how de do?” 

At this I became aware that nobody seemed 

leased. The lady drew herself up in surprise; 

er husband regarded me intently. My friend A., 
evidently unable to believe his ears, repeated the 
formula of introduction, and then I quite lost my | 
head. The blood surged to my face, and I stam- | 
mered, in desperation : | 

| 





“Good-day, missis!”’ 

By this time A. was shaking with rage, and 
entirely forgetting himself, he exclaimed to me in 
Danish: 

“You are an unmannerly dog! Has no one ever 
taught you to take off your hat to a lady?” 

My humiliation had reached its highest point. I | 
took off my hat again and walked away, but in so | 
crestfallen a fashion that my ‘host broke into 
laughter, and followed me, insisting that I should | 
f° back. He evidently saw that, although peculiar, 

was well-meaning, and intended to attach ng | 
importance to my eccentricities. However, I had 
not the courage to risk further mistakes, and 
having begged A. to make my apologies, I 
resolutely struck out for my lodgings. 


COLLECTING ORCHIDS. | 


Enthusiasts in orchid culture go through an 
extraordinary amount of labor to obtain these 
beautiful plants. The “Travels and Adventures 
of an Orchid Hunter” gives the following account 
of the ordinary means of orchid-collecting in South 
America, and shows on what a large scale it is 
done: 


After three days’ journey over the mountains, I 
found an abundance of plants, their magnificent 
spikes of flowers looking doubly beautiful hanging 
from the branches of the trees; some high up, out 
of the reach of the native climbers, and others so 
low as to be easily pulled off . hand. I at once 
engaged about thirty natives from the nearest 
village, and bought there sufficient provisions for 
a week. These —— were taken on the backs 
of mules to the edge of the forest, and then each 
man was supplied with a pack to carry to our 
pepense camp on the edge of a mountain stream. 

The journey with the provisions took two days, 
and on arriving at the site selected, we lost no 
time in constructing a rude hut, which served to 
shelter us for the first night, and which we event- 
ually improved so that it afforded us protection 
for a month. 

In these immense forests, where a few acres of 
clearing are considered a great benefit, and where 
clearings become forests again in three years, 
cutting down a few thousand trees is no serious 
injury. SoI provided my natives with axes, and 
started them out on the work of felling all the 
trees containing valuable orchids. After two 
months’ work we had secured about ten thousand 
plants, and had cut down four thousand trees, 
moving our ae as the plants became exhausted. 

Our next consideration was that of transportin 
the orchids to some place where sawn weed coult 
be obtained. First, they had to be taken to the 
edge of the forest on men’s backs, and eyen then 
we were five days’ journey from the town of 
Pacho, where the boxes are usually made for 
shipment to England. We got over this difficulty, 
however, by making about forty capacious baskets 
of thin sticks, cut in the forest. In these we 

acked all the plants, and carried them on the 
acks of bullocks to Pacho, where they were | 
laced in strong wooden boxes, for we were still 

en days’ journey from the coast. | 

From Pacho mules are —_ ed to travel with | 
them to the banks of the agaalenn River, and | 
thence steamboats quickly transport them to the | 
coast towns. 
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TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR DAYS. 


Although it attracts very little popular attention, 
the question of changing the prevailing system of 
reckoning the hours of the day so that they shall 
be numbered continuously from one to twenty- 
four is being discussed with considerable interest 
in scientific circles. 


It is not probable that we shall soon see the new 
system in operation, although it has been pointed 
out in England that if the railways would unite to 
introduce the change it would very quickly meet 
with popular acceptance. 

The abolition of “A. M.” and “P. M.” would 
clearly assist in avoiding confusion in railway 
time-tables. 

In astronomical calculations the twenty-four- 
hour system is always used, but the astronomical 
day begins at noon instead of at midnight. 








Stores of The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 0.-Largest in United States. 
No matter where you live you can buy furniture of the very latest style, most original designs and 
best quality, from this house as well as if you were in the store. How? Send 10 cents in stamps for | 

postage, with your address, for our 1893 catalogue, 160 pages, each 14x10 inches, profusely illustrated. 
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‘A New Piano 
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for the New Year will make a New Home 
for you. Pleasanter, happier, brighter. Write 
us for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Chase Bros. Pianos 


Chicago, Illinois. Muskegon, Michigan. 
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ARMOUR & CO 


Chicago.USA 


Extract of 





BEEF 


equals 45 pounds of Prime lean Beef : 


well served, begins all good dinners. 





All Good Cooks 


use Armour’s Extract as the foundation of| 


All Good Soups. 


/ 


One pound of Armour’s Extract will’ 


make delicious soup for 6 persons, 
m=) ' daily, for 30 days. | 
iY 


Send address. We shall take pleasure in mailing, | 


free, our Cook Book. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


pe 
| will refund all the money if clothes do not fit an 


HALF- 
HOSE 


ee 
IN MERINO, WOOL AND CASHMERE 
FOR WINTER WEAR. 


Eighteen Different Styles. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, 











Mass. 





Better than Whalebone 
Whalebone has never been so poor, 
The 


Coral- 


scarce and costly as at present. 


same is true of French horn. 
ine is better than either as a stiffener 
for dresses and corsets. 

Leading dressmakers use Dr. 
WARNER’S') Coratine Dress Stay 
for their best work, as it is more flex 
than whalebone anil 


ible and durable 


not break or become bent anil 
distorted with use. 

Coraline is not an experiment, but 
has stood the test of twelve years’ éx 
perience in over twenty million corsets 
and dresses. 

Sold in yard lengths the same as 
whalebone, and also in short lengths 
cloth covered. 

Samples for one dress sent to any 
dressmaker free on application. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broapway, N.Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and 
ae used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable purity of tone and great durability are 
secured, an henomenal capacity to stand in 
tune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin ScREW STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri. table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts “ the greatest improvement of the century.” in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HigHEST 
STANDARD OF E XcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter insirument,and 
won for it Highest Honors 
at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1847. 
Lilustrated catalogues free. 

Without underestimating the improvements 
effected by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 

TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them ail, and without it the highest attainable 


excellence is simply impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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1 
aa KNEE - PANTS SUIT,| All 
ASS EXTRA PATR PANTS,/ for 
8 , and HAT to Match, $5 

for boys, ages 4 to 14 yrs. 





BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


Strictly all wool. Best of 
styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
, Sample pieces of the 
goods the “Combinations” are 
made from and rules for meas- 
uring sent free to any address. 
Clothes sent to your neareatExpress 
Office, C. O. D., with privilege of ex 
amining before paying. If they do 
not suit you they will be returned 
at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to seé samples, 
send age, weight and height of boy, 
and size of hat, and we will send the 
“Combination” and guarantee the 
fit. Or if money and_ 60 cents for 

stage is sent with the order, we 
satisfy. 






The Monarch Frieze 
ULSTER, $12.00. 


For Men, sizes 4 to 4. 

Dark Oxford mix, all-wool woven 
goods. Plaid Flannel lining, double- 
stitched edges, extra long. with wide 
Ulster Collar and Mu ‘ockets. 
Sample pieces of the material sent 
free. We sold hundreds last year, 
every one giving perfect satisfaction. 

ULSTERS sent C, 0. D. with priy- 
ilege of examination before paying. If 
you can’t wait for our Catalogue and 
samples of cloth, send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 
fit guaranteed. Boys’ sizes of the 


Monarch Frieze, ages 14 to 18, 
#10. Our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 


ey 2 Furnishings sent free to any address, 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill, 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 

















ROPE-MAKING. 


Thomas Carlyle once said that scarcely any 
book is so poor that something cannot be learned 
from it. With equal truth it may be said that no 
industry is too humble to be interesting. There is 
nothing, for example, more prosaic than a rope, or 
that enters into a greater number of homely 
occupations, and yet in the march of labor-saving 
invention, a rope-making machine is one of the 
last on the list. So long, indeed, did rope-making 


remain one of the manual arts that the name of | joguefree. De Witt P. 


the place where the work was done has become 


ingrained in popular speech; and the rope factory, | 





though in no way meriting the appellation, is still 


called the “rope-walk.” 


Formerly it was considered a fact worthy of 
note that the government rope-walk at Boston 
could turn out a rope one thousand and twenty | 
feet long. 

A young workman in a rope-walk saw that the 
twist should be applied to the rope instead of the 
strands, if machinery was to take the 


hand in rope-m: aking; and he realized fame and 
fortune from the conception. His o ppestanty | 
came with the proposition to grap for the 


broken ends of the Atlantic submar — cable in 
the sixties. 

A rope fully twelve thousand feet long was 
required for the grappling, but the task of making 
one of this unheard-of length could not be under- 
taken seriously by any rope-maker then in the 
business. 

At this juncture the young man, John Good by 
name, came forward with a proposition to build 
machinery from his own designs, and make a rope 
in one piece as long as was wanted. 

The offer seemed a bold one, but it was accepted, 
the machinery built, the rope made, the break in 
the cable found and repaired, and telegraphic 
communication established between the Old World 
and the New. 


a 
PERSEVERING. 


James Ferguson, who so essentially aided the 
progress of astronomy, left a frank and simple 
record of the difficulties he had to encounter. As 
a boy he was not strong enough for vigorous labor, 
and was sent to a neighbor to take care of sheep. 
But tending sheep was not his only occupation. It 
was at this time that his attention was first turned 
to the movements of the heavenly bodies. 


At night he would wrap himself in a blanket, 
and spend hours in the open flelds to make obser- 
vations on the stars. 

“I used,” he writes, “to stretch a thread with 
small be ads on it, at arm’s-length between my eye 
and the stars; sliding the beads upon it till they 
hid such and such stars from my eye, in order to 
take their apparent distances from one another, 
and then laying the thread down ‘ag paper, I 
marked the stars thereon by the be 

“My master, at first, laughed at 26; ; but when I 
explained ay meaning to him, he encouraged me 
to go on, and that I m 
daytime of what I had done in the night, 
worked for me himself.” 

No life could be more satisfactory than that of 
this self-taught man. The industry with which he 
eons ht and acquired knowledge soon brought him 

e knowledge of the world, which was not 
how in acknowledging his genius. 


he often 


+o 


MERITED SATIRE. 


The search in France for a blazon, or emblem, 
for a republic which is as yet without a symbol or 
a motto, has resulted in the production of several 
experimental designs, some of which have been 
interesting and some highly commonplace. 

One of the latter was a representation of a 
bundle of fasces, not inclosing the traditional axe, 
which has unpleasant memories for Frenchmen, 
but a military pike; the whele surmounted with 
the words: 

“LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY!” 

Another, which was much less commonplace, 
and which is rendered especially appropriate by 
the military régime under which France, as well 
as other nations of continental Europe, is suffer- 
ing, consisted of a soldier carrying weapons 
characteristic of the three branches of the service, 
with this stirring legend : 

“INFANTRY, ARTILLERY, CAVALRY!” 
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USELESS. 


The Lewiston Journal says that a certain doctor | 
in northern Maine is noted for his love of gunning. | 


An epidemic broke out among the men employed 
by a well-known lumberman—since dead—and as 
one of them seemed to be in a dangerous condition 
the lumberman set off in haste for the doctor. 


The medical man was distressingly moderate in | 


his preparations, an the nervous lumberman, 
sitting in his wagon outside, grew more and more 


impatient. Suddenly it occurred to the physician 


iene make fair copies in the | 


lace of the | HONBOE 





a 
Perfumes 





that as he was going so far into the woods he | 


might see some game. 
therefore, and called out 
“Say, don’t you think I’d better take my gun 
along?” 
“Gun?” was the answer in a tone of intense 


He stepped to the door, 





disgust. “No, indeed. At this rate the man will 
be dead long before you get there.” 
SUCCESSFUL STRATEGY. 


Mrs. James K. Polk was a devout Presbyterian, 
and of course a regular church-goer. Her husband 
went with her, but as an active politician—con- 
gressman, governor, and then President—he had 
many companions who seemed to forget the 
distinction between Sundays and week-dars. 


It was sometimes awkward for him to excuse 
himself from such people on the ground that he 
must go to church, and his wife fell into the way 
of mauasing the matter for herself—and for him. 
Shawled and bonneted, she would enter the room 
and ask her husband and his friends to go with 
her to church, as she did not wish to go alone. 

This habit of hers soon became generally known, 
and naturally enough, if a politician did not wish 
to attend church he took care to be out of Mr. 
Polk’s company as service time drew near. 





To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use | 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, | 
and is excellent for both internal and external use. [ Adv. 








FUROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR. 
Select parties; 


best, ‘ticketing fac ilities ; choicest 
ocean berths. Send for “ Tourist Gazette.’ GAZ 
& SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. (Established 1844. .) 
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For sale by all Druggists, 
Send 5c. eee Sample Box 
of four 
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PRINTING PRESSES Fox 
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Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with Lp mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double . e Ge ae 
JOS. DIXON .CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CI 


é »DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press Size for ity u- 
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> | money printing for neighbors. 
A| Full printed instructions. Send 
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type, cards, &c., to the factory. 
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Meriden, Connecticut. 
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Cures Constipati 
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the hair, restoring color when gra 
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“Oh dear! How the sharp ends of our Recher s 
do scratch the ener ae and baseboard. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


For the sharp ends of 


Rocking Chairs, 


Every family should have 
ythem on every Rocking 
Z Chair in the house. They 
* save all scratching on your 
furniture and baseboards, 
Will fit any Rocking Chair. 
No trouble to apply them. 
By mail 15c. per pair, 

2 pairs for oie. = 


For sale by all Rubber or Furniture Dealers. 
Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


$2 = MIDGET PLATING OUTFIT $2. 








Coins, Rings, Keys, 
Thimbles, ete. Every- 
thing necessary for 
lating and book of 
instructions furnish- 
“ed with the outfit. 
Securely packed in 
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box. 
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Marshall’s 


Snuff 


will cure all your Catarrhal 
troubles, colds in the heads, and 
headache caused by it. 

It often removes Deafness. Has 
been used for over 50 years. In- 
creased sales each year. 

Facsimile of Chas. Bowen on label. 

26 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
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ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


known as the Allen houses. Rig 4 cost from $650 


and are a continual delight tothe eye because 

founded ween proper lines; no meritricious decora- 

tions. Views; floor-plans; estimates of cost. Send for 

2a edition © of ‘illustrated tpaid for $1.00. 
KP. ALLEN » Architec 

37 Old Houseman Biock, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
The test of time is per- 


| Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
| thirty years. Try it. 
For Sale Everywhere. 
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CHILDISH SQUABBLINGS, 


Piron, the French poet, was the sworn foe of | 
Voltaire, and lost no opportunity of assailing him | 
with epigrams and pleasantries. One morning he | 
found Voltaire alone in the drawing-room of a 
common friend, seated before the fire in an arm- 
chair, with his feet resting on the andirons. Piron 
bowed five or six times, to indicate that he wanted 
his usual place, but Voltaire only answered by a | 
slight nod. Piron seized another chair and rolled | 
it up to the hearth. Voltaire took out his watch, | 
Piron a snuff-box. The one clattered the tongs, 
the other took snuft. Voltaire, becoming tired of | 
this contest of annoyances, began to yawn, and | 
Piron, elated, laughed heartily. Voltaire drew a 
crust from his pocket, and crunched it with an | 
incredible amount of noise, and the other produced | 
a flask of wine and drank from it audibly. At) 
this Voltaire took offence. 


“Monsieur,” he said, haughtily, “I understand 
raillery as well as any” man, but your pleasantry, 
if it be such, passes ali bounds.” 

“Monsieur, > returned the other, “it is so far | 
from pleasantry that my flask is quite empty.” 

“Monsieur,” said Voltaire, “l have recentl 
recovered from a sickness which has left me wit 
a continual desire to eat, and I do so.” 

“Eat, monsieur, eat,” replied Piron; “you are 
erfectly right. For my part, I have come out of 
eeaepe y with a continual desire to drink, and I 

do 80.” 

And so the childish dispute continued. Neither | 
would give in to the other, and it may be imagined | 
that their friendliness was scarcely increased by 
such an encounter. 

Another meeting with aba! by very bitter to 
Voltaire, and dwelt so ae his own remem- 
brance and that of his friends that it has become a 
part of literary history. He was one day reading 
a tragedy of his own which contained many verses 
borrowed from other authors. Whenever one of 
these bits came from his lips Piron made a bow, 
with great seriousness. 

“Why are you doing that?” Voltaire exclaimed 
at length, with extreme irritation. 

“Keep on, monsieur,” said Piron, “don’t mind 
me. It is merely my habit to salute my acquain. 
tances.” 

The same drama was played some time after, 
with little success, and Voltaire, meeting his foe 
in ae lobby, asked what he thought of the 
tragedy 

me think, * said Piron, with apparent innocence, 
“that you would like very.well for me to have 
been its author.” 

After reading the account of this ignoble strife, 
one likes to remember that Piron sometimes 
showed a fine and manly spirit, and that he one | 
day, at the house of a marquis, spoke a valiant 
word for his profession. A nobleman had made 
way for him to enter the dining-room, and the 
host said, carelessly: 

“Oh, my dear count, 
he is only a poet.” 

Piron raised his head proudly, and walked into 
the dining-room at the head of the guests. 

“Since our titles are known,” he said, 
my rank.” 





don’t be so ceremonious; 


“T take 
——— +e 
ORIGIN OF GREAT LAKES. 


The question how the chain of great lakes be- 
tween the United States and Canada originated, is 
one that has long occupied the minds of geologists. 
One theory that has been widely circulated asserts 
that the basins of the lakes were excavated by 
glacial action during the Age of Ice. 


Another theory, more recently set forth with 
great fullness, holds that the lake basins were 
originally valleys hollowed out by the action of 
water ages ago when our continent had an eleva- 
by three thousand feet higher than it has to-day. 

A great river appears to have flowed at that time 
through the depression now occupied by the lakes. 

Later, when the glaciers came, an extensive 
— of the land occurred which was followed, 
after the saseppensance of the ice, by an elevation 
again, but not to the height occupied before. 

During these changes of level, and especiall 
when the re-elevation of the land occurred, accor 
ing to the oe the ancient valley, or series of 
valleys, ie divided u into basins by barriers of 
rock and of glacial deposits thrown across it. 
There is evidence that the land toward the north 
east was elev: more rapidly than elsewhere, 
and this fact is considered to account for the broad 
barrier of rock which cuts off the lake basins from 
the Atlantic, and through which the St. Lawrence 
River now drains off the surplus water of those 
= inland fresh-water seas which have been 
ormed in the old valleys behind the vast dams 
that nature constructed. 





THE 


* 
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SPURGEON’S COOLNESS. 


The man who knows what to do is never taken 
by surprise. The Sword and Trowel narrates this 
instance of remarkable alertness of mind in an 
emergency : 


Years ago the | 4 preacher, Spurgeon, lay ill 
in the Hotel des Anglais, at Mentone; but one day 
he insisted that his devoted attendants should go 
out fora little exercise. Hardly had the dieep. 
eared when a madman, who had eluded the vigi- 
ance of his keepers, rushed in and said, ro want 
you to save my soul.” 

With great presence of mind the sufferer bade 
the poor fellow kneel down by the side of the bed, 
and prayed for him as best he could under the 
circumstances. Mr. Spurgeon then told the man 
to Fe away, and return in half an hour. 

rovidentially, says the narrator, he obeyed; 
and as soon as he was gone the doctor and servants 
were summoned, but they were not able to over- 
take the madman before he had stabbed some one 
in the street. 





* 
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SHAMEFUL. 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder chronicles a curios- 
ity of advertising—a placard displayed in a shop 
window. Thus: 








SLIPPERS 
for ladies should never be used 
FOR SPANKING PURPOSES. | 
Mothers will be presented with a fine well-made 
rattan a ter Gans with every pair of shoes. 


Bring the boy with you and we will show you how 
to use it. 


~ 
> 





SAYS an agricultural editor: “Pumpkins are said | 
to be very fattening for hogs, but we never have | 
tried them ourselves.”— Boston Transcript. 


Write to our Mail Order Department for anything <nenes in the way of 


DRY GOODS. 





James MeCreery & to, Brady i 1th st, New York, 


UNION ra 


| That’s it exactly: — the joining of the two garments, shirt and drawers, into one, which is called 
a Union Suit. We want you to realize that the experimental stage of Union Suits is past, 
and that sensible people everywhere are rejoicing in emancipation 
from the many exasperating and inconvenient experiences that 
wearing the old style two-garment suits almost always caused. 

Ours are Tailor Trimmed. They have The Lewis 
Tension Yoke. They have The Lewis Spliced Seat. 
They are Full or Extra Fashioned, meaning more fullness 
in the shape of the garment where the form requires it without 
stretching the goods. 

The Lewis Knitting Co.’s Union Suits are made in 
finest silk wool and lisle — dainty, warm, easily adjusted and 
pleasant to the skin. Every progressive dealer in Men’s or 
Ladies’ furnishings in the United States should carry them. They 
are not expensive, and when the wear and tear (particularly the 
tear) on the ordinary flannels is considered they are economical, 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Wis. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, 


Ask your Dealer to show them to you. 








** The act nditeg tee: two or more vdaiees into one.”’ 


— CENTURY DICTIONARY. 



































Ali the year round, summer or winter, they are the only kind of underwear that you can wear without 
| discomfort: — without really feeling them anywhere. 
A? 2 a 1 / ’ 
USIE ARABELLA’S awful sick, she she’s got 










just drefful bad, an’ her froat’s sore an’ I gress her 
~® little tummik aches too, but I know what I'll do. My 
" muvver always says put the cure on the outside and 
save the poor tummik whenever you can; so I'll puta 
Allcock’s Porous Plaster on Susie Arabella; that'll 
cure her all over. Now, I'll play I’m goin’ to the drug store. 
“Please give me a Allcock’s Porous Pyastet, 
Mr. Man, an’ don’t give me any nover 
kind cause I won’t have it; I wouldn’t 
put nuffin but Allcock’s on my dear 
little dollie.”” Now, dear Susie Arabella 
will get well just as soon’s she 
gets on this 


ALLCOCK’ S 








POROUS: 
PLASTER 


























We are offering great bar. 15 Designs. 
gains in jackets, cloaks and Rs Pad to 
wraps at prices from $3.60 =4 pate Boa 
We make every garment Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sample Outft cents. 


order, thus insuring a perfect 
fit and no matter where you 
live we pay the express 
charges 

We will send you our cata- 
logue of over 100 styl sand a 
full collection of samples of 
the goods from which we make | 
the garments, to Select from,on | 
receipt of four cents postage. | 
You may select any style you 
desire, and we will make it to 
order for you. All orders 
filled promptly and carefully. 

Write for catalogue and sam- 
Yam ples. You will get them by 
a return mail. 


"THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.., 


21 Wooster St., New York. 


(Oc. 


wanted in at ete of the A 4 e* — 
L. GROESB CK, Denver, Colorado. 


“el 








TWENTY SIXTH YEAR 
OF BUSINESS. 
A special Stock of One Million Dollars 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. ‘ 








Worth of PIANOS and ORGANS toselect 


oF ON TRIAL” FOR 
“Frac s Popular Electrician from at Wholesale Cost. 


the amateur, expe stumenior = ~. ag or 
VERYBODY'S HAND-BOOK”’9 F Youcenqut, GUST AL You LiKe, 
Thiustrations..” 130" "aes. bey yg C Write at once monday +. Mig tgives F 
bee lc Belle, Rottertes me ames, Motors, Rellways, articulars and Prices of all the Celebrated 
BUBIER PUB Book and Paper Mass. | Cornish Pianos 4° Organs. 











Sold direct from Factoryto ge nalts — 


mow to CORNISH & Co., Washington, serecy. 


now to 





Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 


50 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


STAMPS 





a stitch in her back an’ rheumzitism in her head_| 


Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For Slane —F — 


t SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 


proidery and all vay ri — 7 
Work. Send 10c. for 30 good sized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant packages, 
Putee of ‘Samples deducted from first order amounting 
1.00, Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work, 


_ GONTREXEVILLE mrs. co. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.R.1. 








Silk Embroidered Night Shirt. 


Sent 
in the U. 
age free, fot 


95¢. 


Sizes 14 to 18 in. 
Made of fine ms- 
lin, silk embroid- 
ery and Cash’s 
trimmings. 

We give you 
money by sav- 
ing your time. 


anyw here 
, post- 


‘*Time is 
Money.’’ 








| MAHLER BROS., 501 and 503 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Send for our CATALOGUE. 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER'’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





Bleached 
Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 
being par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts, In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 





TRADE MARK, 

















7 The Most Pleasing Corset to the Wearer is the 


Steam Molded. 


HIP. 


IMPROVED CUTAWAY 
A Patented Process. 


Best 
Fitting. 


Best 
Wearing. 


Most 
Durable. 


A “Quick 
Seller.” 


At all the 





Handsome French Shape Corset. 

Illustrated catalogue and full information Free. 

L. LOOMER’S SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 

9 526 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 

Perfect in every respect, 


















or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 
Moth proof. Sent C, O. D, 
2 on approval, 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 

% High &t., Columbus, O, 
Our illustrated bookon 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers ina single weekly issue of the pense. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. ye do not request 
2 to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE C 


souuises to register letters whenever requested to 

do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


‘ responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 


recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 


who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


GOITRE. 


Goitre is also known as Derbyshire neck, from 
its great prevalence in Derbyshire, England, and 
as bronchocele, or windpipe tumor. It is a swelling 
of the thyroid gland, which is situated at the top 
of the windpipe on its right and left sides. Itis a 
double gland, the two parts, or lobes, being con- 
nected by an “isthmus” in its lower end. Each 
lobe is about two inches long and three-fourths of 
an inch thick. 

The gland is larger and more frequently affected 
in females than in males. Its use is not really 
known, but must be highly important, as the 
removal of the gland in dogs and cats results in 
death. It is believed that it plays a prominent 
part in the nutrition of the nervous system, or 
somehow influences the character of the blood. 

The gland often swells to a great size. In one 
case—and it was cured—it reached the size of a 
man’s head! In most cases goitnre is merely a 
deformity. In others it threatens Meath by stran- 
gulation from pressure on the windpjpe. 

There are three varieties of the disease: the 
soft, the cystic or bladdér-like, and the hard. All 
these may be treated successfully. - 

When the bieathing is disturbed by, pressure, a 
surgical opetation is called for. Such operations 
were formerly quite dangerous, but are now com- 
paratively safe, only six deaths occurring in two 
hundred and fifty recent operations. 

The total extirpation of the gland is attended 
with the gravest results. Fortunately, however, 
if a fragment is left, the gland will grow again. 

A servant-girl, having undergone an operation 
for a total extirpation of the gland, became lan- 
guid and sleepy; her mental condition deterio- 
rated; her expression changed, and her skin 
became wrinkled. After about two months her 
condition began to improve, and in six months 
every bad symptom had disappeared. 

It was then found that a small bit of the gland 
had been left by mistake, and that this had grown 
to the size of a filbert. It is necessary, in order to 
prevent symptoms like the above, to leave about 
one-third or one-fourth of the gland. 

In an animal the gland can be safely extirpated 
if a piece of gland from another animal is im- 
planted in its place. 

ee 


HARMLESS DUEL. 


A recent writer, describing the pranks of the | 


French art students, tells some amusing anec- 
dotes, the greater part of which, however, relate 
to tricks and practical jokes of a kind with which 
Americans are entirely familiar. A few are novel 
and characteristic. 

The most curious of these describes an initiatory 
ordeal which the two newest comers of a class 
are sometimes compelled to undergo by their 
fellow-students of the Beaux-Arts. It isa painter’s 
duel, in which neither combatant, no matter how 
small his experience nor how great his nervous- 
ness, need fear a fatal termination. 

The reluctant duellists are provided with tall 
stools, and seated opposite one another at arm’s- 
length. They wear old clothes, and in the hand of 
each is placed a large paint-brush charged with 
color, the one being dipped in Prussian blue, the 
strongest and most vivid of azure tints, and the 
other in carmine lake, which isa fine, rich crimson. 

The word is then given, and the two men begin 
to daub. Being usually strangers to one another, 
and without the least cause of quarrel, they 


commonly show at first a great deal of caution and | 


consideration, not to say timidity, and do not make 
much effort to inflict conspicuous streaks, or to 
touch each other’s faces. 

Soon, however, one or other gets a smear which 
he does not like, and attempts to retaliate upon his 
opponent. Then the contest waxes warm. The 
spectators hasten to take sides, and urge on their 
favorites with shouts, cheers and encouraging 


AN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 





leries. The tall stools totter; the wet brusher 
spatter; tho antagonists daub more and more 
| fiercely and furiously, until frequently men, stools 
and all go down together in a struggling red and 
| blue heap upon the floor. 
| The duellists are then assisted to their feet, shake 
hands, laugh at each other’s appearance, and 
adjourn to the lavatory, where they good-naturedly 
help each other to remove the traces of the conflict. 
The knight of the red brush is found to have 
| smeared his adversary until he might pass for a 
|hero of the goriest field of history, while the 
victim of the blue brush, if only blue blood were a 
| fact instead of a figure, might pose for a survivor. 
| of an equally desperate fight. 
It speaks well for the temper and good comrade: | 
| ship of the students that so rough a kind of fun 
ends where it begins, in the mock duel, and never, 
it is said, leads to resentment or ill-will. 








RAPID DRIVING. 


Madam de Ujfalvy-Bourdon, describing her 
travels in western Siberia, says. that for a part of | 
| the way she and her husband drove from town to | 
town with horses hired from the Cossacks. They 
were fine horses, and travelled with frightful 
rapidity. Generally they were unaccustomed to 
being driven together. Only the middle one—the 
most docile—was harnessed before the time for 
starting. The others were not brought out until 
the driver was on his seat. 


When the manager of the station pronounced 
| the word “Gatof,”—ready,—the carriage bounded 
forward. The horses tore madly on for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and it was hard to tell whether 
| they or the driver had the mastery. On the plain 
it was a magnificent drive. 

When the horses were well started the driver 
let the reins hang loose, and they kept up a fine 

ace. The driver had them well in hand, and 
| there was no danger; he calmed and guided them 
with wonderful skill. Honor to the Russian coach- | 
men! 

Only once were we in greet peril. We had just 
left a station near the Irtish River. The road was 
near the Uae age tn river bank. Our horses started 
at a mad pace, and the driver could not control 
| them. They galloped straight toward a precipice | 
that a turn in the road brought just ahead of us. 
I thought we were lost. 

M. de Ujfalvy stood on the carriage steps, | 
revolver in hand, ready to shoot the middle horse, 
hoping that if he fell dead the others would halt. | 
| Some Cossacks who saw the danger rushed to us, 
| shouting, “Don’t fire!” One of them grasped the 
| bridle of the middle horse, and by an almost 
superhuman effort stopped him. Itwastime! We | 
could look down into the abyss. 








in tninsiteling 
AMERICA’S WAY. 


| In a sketch of the Hebrew children of New 
York’s “east side,” the author of “The Children 
of the Poor” says that these mites are clever and 
| painstaking in their studies, though they some- 
| times give interpretations of what they learn. 
| Half the children know the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence before they have gone over it twice. 


To — them along, it is printed in the school- 
books with a Hebrew translation and another in 
pens, ota compound of “Jewish-German,”’—with 
_ anatory notes in Hebrew. 

he Constitution of the United States is treated 
in the same manner, but it is too wearisome for 
the children. They “hate it,’ according to their 
own phrasing, while the Declaration of Independ- 
ence takes their fancy at once. They understand 
it, in their own practical way, and the immortal | 
document suffers no loss from their interpretation, | 
even if its dignity is somewhat —_ ° | 

“When the Americans could no longer put up 
with the abuse of the English, who governed the 
colonies? What occurred then?” asked a teacher 
of a little working-girl. 

“A strike!” responded the child, te gon F She 
had known strikes all her life, and evidently 
thought them a national institution, on which the 
whole scheme of government was founded. 





ALPHABETICAL. 


Authors have been known to say that it is easier 
to write a book than to find a title for it, and one 
man goes so far as to declare that a really good 
title is given only by inspiration. So it seems to 
have been in a case reported by a Boston news- 
| paper. | 
A ey ee living near Boston had a valuable 

and handsome horse which he had named Ajax. 
Last season by Pay good luck he came across an 
excellent mate for it, and purchased it at once. 
en the question arose what to call it. There 
was some delay about finding a name in every | 
respect satisfactory till after a day or two, on | 
| 





oing to the stable, the gentleman found that his 

ired man had solved the difficulty. 

Over the stall of the old famil favorite was 
painted his name, Ajax; and over that of the new- 
Si the hostler had printed in big chalk letters, | 
| *B jax.” 








DOG AND CANARY. 


| The London Spectator says that a lady living | 
near London had a pet canary, while her brother | 
was the owner of a fine retriever who was also | 
much petted. 


One day the canary escaped trom the house, but 
was seen flying about the ae for a few days, 
perching always on high elm-trees. All efforts to 
call it were unavailing, and at last it disappeared, | 
and was given up as lost or dead. 

A few days later the retriever was seen running | 
toward the house with the canary in his mouth 
carrying it most delicately. 

The dog went straight to the owner of the bird, | 
| and delivered it into her hands without even the 
| feathers being injured; and then, while she praised | 
| and petted him, the intelligent animal stood by | 
| and wagged his tail in a way to express his satis- | 
faction at the result of his deed. | 





FAITHFUL WATCHMAN. 


The truth of an old saying about children and 
fools is newly illustrated by a story in a London | 
| paper. 

A gentleman went into a fancy goods store. It 
was early in the morning, and in order to make 
change the shopkeeper was obliged to go up-stairs 
| after the cash-box. As he went out of the room 
| he said in a whisper to his little son: | 
| oo the gentleman that he doesn’t steal any- } 

ng. 

The precaution was natural enough, but the 
| form in which it was conveyed was unfortunate, 
| for when the soonest returned, a few minutes | 
| later, the boy cried out: | 

“Pa, he didn’t steal anything! I watched him.” | 











| corset. The 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 

















tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. ees 
1 cl h 
BROWN'S arn aa ceme, 2°’ HOUSE Dress 
CAMPHORA moves such of the cause of 
SAPONACEOUS Camphor united with Soa 
ENTIFRIC makes a DENTIFRIC 
D superior to all others. cts. 
A STAMP COLLECTOR'S SOUVENIR. 
Have Pie received se Ry X. thes B.4 ofvertiasd tee As a Special offer to 
pageadvertisement? Ifmotiook up that paper and send | ) the readers of TheYouth’s 
‘or it in accordance with the conditions therein men- Companion we offer a 
one — mee | rice-list one 4 co! al ft one Flannel House Dress, 
Pitas a MEKEEL Stamp and Publishing Co.,| 2 Good Quality Flannel, 
es -1011 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo, | Blue, Garnet and Brown 
:W HEN |} eros, wits sie rn 
y | § ning through it and the 
YOU small figure is a Crescent. 
Waist Lined, Tea Gown 
Front, Princess Back. 32 
te 44 Bust. 
) Mention The Compan- 
jon and enclose 24 cents 
‘ additional for postage to 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
§ Boston, Mass. 





get.one that will make you and 
your dress fit each other as they | 














ought to, and as they 
will if you get the right 









‘“‘Glove-Fitting”’ 


is what you want. 
It is celebrated 
from one end of 
the world to the other 
as the “ perfect-fitting ” 


Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious. 


| Van toutons 


The Exquisite Natural 
Flavor is Fully 


Developed. 
THOMSON CLOVE-FITTING 
(T V4 





corset. All leading dry- 
goods houses recom- 
mendit. Itis guaranteed, 
and if it shouldn't be 
satisfactory,you take back your money. 





/\-ANGDON & BATCHELLER'S S 
GENUINE 








RADE MARK) 
within 100 hours’ study of my book at 
without the aid of a teacher (guaranteed) at a 
01 
after its study!” 35,352 copies sold; 3,344 testimo- 3 
nials received! Save this and send for descriptive pam- 


2 to Cover Inferiority and 
came onk urchaser says: “’Tis worth | 
phiet. J. H. GOODWIN, 437, 1215 Broadway, N. Y. 


U ean become a first-class Book-keeper : 
$500!” Another: “Received a $400 raise in my salary | I mperfection - 
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When Three are Company, 


Duets, trios and all concerted pieces cannot be rendered with 
satisfaction if the piano be out of tune. There is a piano which 
does not easily get out of tune, owing to the extreme care taken 
in selecting materials and in putting them together. It is 


The i 
Do you want a new piano ?_ Do you want to exchange an old square or an organ on a 
new upright or grand? If you do, we wantgyour name and address. To get them we 


will mail a copy of ‘*The Teacher’s and Musician’s Diary for 1893’? to your music 
teacher if you will send us his or her address and your own. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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ars 
Soap 


Which would you rather have, 
if you could have your choice, 
transparent skin or _ perfect 
features ? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, you 
will have the best complexion 
Nature has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 





there’s just one thing she must 
have—sauce and savor to her 
cooking. This means a use of 


Rex Brand 
Cudahy’s 


In no other way can such de- 
sirable results be so simply ob- 
tained. Convenient, delicious, 
exhilarating. 

Ask your dealer for “ Rex.” 








‘““We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 





OLGA K. IMLSENG, CARTHAGE, MO. 


the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and 
active, and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


Give 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON YOU WANT TO HEARP 
Ts A URAPHONE will surely help you if you 
do. It ig a new scientific savention which will 
help the hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the 
— it % invisible, and does not Cause the yp ote dis- 
mfort in wearing. It is to the ear what the glasses are 
to eats pan cerspectane. Enclose stamp for particulars, 
E CO.,607 Masonic Temple,Chicago, 11 








. A “Yard of Poppies” } 
» 


FREE TO ALL! 


) | M"§) LIDA CLARKSON, the fomous flower Ar- } 
has _ painted a“Ward of Pc oppies.” ¢ 

It isa “Gem of Art” We have at ineocredeeea » 
¢ in Colors. It is an Lozact copy of the Oil Painting, 
showing over 40 Poppies in all their attrac- 
tive Colors. It isa Fard long, and nine inches 
wide. Price * very one that has the 
“YARD OF ROSES” should | have this famous “Yard 
jies.”’ We send f FREE t ele with 


of Pop 
the ifeitiay ey “4 r gg, INGALL ’ LAGA- 
Price ld at the News ‘Stands 


ZINE. 
or sent by mai 4.” 
9 HOME 

INGALLS’ aMiS*Aker MAGAZINE 
Is a Text Book of FANCY WORK, PAINTING, ART 
and HOME DECORATIONS. Illustrated with Colored 
Studies. Send 25 cts., stamps taken, for. the grand 
Holiday, ,Number, and get this “Yard of 
Pow oat HOAek Address. 
{ NGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


The list of Churches using 

























ill our Organs will prove to your 
thy muy aeoeal Il! ih satisfaction that we furnish — 
il ye "| B for the least mone 

It Il kis | Prices from ®300 to $33, 000. 

If yee — state = seating 

- = ca ty of your church or 
(alo == . = joll hall, we will send—(free)— 


complete specifications of @ 


PELOUBET CHURCH ORGAN, 
exactly suited to your needs. We are also pre 

red to build Church Organs for residences.— 

hese instruments are the crowning feature of a 
modern home. We build in style to match the 
woodwork, Write for designs and prices. 


LYON & HEALY 
State and sMonree $ Sts. CHICAGO. 


Notg.—Our ries produce upward of 100,000 
musica] instruments annually. 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth ! 


Tae Most NovrisHine, 
Tue Most PALATABLE. 
Tax Easiest DIGESTED. 





















FREE 
PAMPHLETS 
FREELY 
MAILED TO Ale 
ADDRESSES, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office,61 5th A 
ixew York. N. E, Office, 
remont St. ston. 
gr hiladelphia Oftice, 
estern Offi 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago.” 
“No one me. legall 
a = 3 TH Foo OOD = 
imitators should be ma 








American 
Club=-House Cheese 


is a soft, rich cheese, unexcelled for lunch or 
dinner in private houses, clubs, restaurants and 
hotels. It is put up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars, which adapts it especially for 
travelling or excursion luncheons. Leading 
grocers sell it. 





Seeing is believing. A miniature jar the size of this 
will be sent to any address for trial, on receipt o 


fourteen cents in stamps. 


A full size jar will be sent to any point in 
a A States, charges prepaid, on dt My me 
50 ce 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers. Cleveland, O. 


HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR D DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES? 
FREE. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed 


SHORTHAND-292. cinta 


J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 













‘| magazine in existence. 


American Gardening. 


A PRACTICAL MAGAZINE 
FOR PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE. 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 
REE for 1893, 
Who Pay Mailing only. 
All are “Novelties” 
never before offered. 


15 Magnificent 
New Hardy Roses, 


Rosa Rugosa Hybrids. 


Seed of 200 
Cross-bred Tomatoes. 


Ceestes among best 
arieties. 


The New Carman Grape. 


Price $5.00 per vine. 


A New Early Potato, 


Pronounced the best 
ever introduced. 





American Gardening caters to the love of outdoors, 
promotes fine gardening, amateur and commercial, orna- 
mental gardening, floriculture, fruits, vegetables, window- 
gardening, greenhouses, conservatories. Practical through- 
out. It is beautiful, and profusely illustrated. With many 
fine literary features, it has also a monthly guide to garden 
work, indoors and out, and answers all questions from 
readers, by specialists, gratis. Only $1.00 a year; speci- 
men copy, 10 cents. At the price probably the cheapest 
Over 800 large pages and goo 
illustrations yearly. Every subscriber is entitled to the 
splendid seeds and plants named in the margin, paying for 
mailing only: 2 to 8 cents per item. 

THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, New York. 





This qtietien is only 
obtainable by our sub- 
scribers. Worth $25 to 

my bright cultivator. 
Valuable Cash Prizes for 
the best products from 
the above. 
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SMITH & WESSON | | Meat 

Hammerless Safety. - 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for Home Protection. 


So constructed that it cannot be discharged by accident, and requiring for 
its operation sufficient grasp and strength to render it perfectly harmless in the 
hands of a child. Send stamp for catalogue with description of all our revolvers. 


Beware of misleading advertisements, issued by unscrupulous dealers to deceive, 
and of worthless igptations of our goods, substituted by them for the genuine article. 


a) ue fi . 
Te 
: | 
‘aie 











SMITH & WESSON, Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 








SY RUPY RIGS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


OSk 


“NOs IN 


CANS: 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 
ELEGANT DESICN 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


GREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont S8t., Boston, Mass. 














It is our business to do good and make money—ta preacli the glorious Gospel of Outdoors,—to supply the 
vehicle of healthful happiness —to suggest that everybody join the bicycle armry of vigorous health—to prove that 
the Columbia leads all bicycles, that it is the guaranteed bicycle of the world, the bicycle of strength, durability, 
lightness, mechanical beauty—We have an eye-delighting calendar—not like other calendars—a reproduction of an 
exquisite painting by a famous artist,—in fifteen water colors, upon heavy cardboard forty-seven inches in circumfer- 
ence—the above picture is a reduced wood engraving of it—a cheerful ornament for parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, 
or office—not spoiled by advertising—It costs too much to circulate it promiscuously—That we may know it will be 
preserved, and to barely cover cost of postage and packing, we will send this calendar prepaid, anywhere in the 
United States and Canada, for five two-cent stamps—The calendar is yours for nothing—we simply ask you to 
contribute the cost of sending it to you. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: BRANCH OFFICES: FACTORY: 
PO Pp E MEG { QO 221 Columbus Avenue, 12 Warren St., New York. Hartford, 
® e Boston. e 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Conn. 


Finest cycling catalogue in the world, beautifully illustrated, showing the ’°93 Columbias, free at Columbia agencies, by mail for two 2-ct. stamps. 














